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HERE are some things which are barely justifiable 
even as a means of relieving the tedium of a presi- 
dential campaign as dull as that of 1892. For instance, 
figures purporting to show the general effect of the McKinley 
Tariff, either for good or for evil. Most of the statistics 
presented on either side as to the effects of the tariff are 
defective in their method and incomplete in their basis. The 
recent figures furnished in New York State are not by any 
means alone in this respect. To begin with, there is a 
fundamental fallacy involved in the general question so 
often asked as to the net effects of the McKinley bill. It is 
too soon to judge. The majority in the Fifty-first Congress 
of the United States was not so powerful, either for good or 
evil, as its friends and enemies respectively supposed. A 
good or bad wheat harvest probably makes more difference 
with the general prosperity of the country than all the tariff 
legislation put together. In 1890 we had a small harvest 
and Europe a fairly good one. During that year things 
seemed to work badly. In 1891 we had a good harvest and 
Europe a poor one, so that things seemed to work much 
better. In 1892 there is an unexpected abundance of wheat 
in many places, and the effects cannot as yet be clearly fore- 
told. In any year our wealth and our prosperity depend 
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very largely upon the natural conditions of production for 
that year, tariff or no tariff, and it isonly whena long enough 
period has elapsed to eliminate the variations from season to 
season, that we can begin to measure the effects at all accu- 
rately. Besides this, we must remember the long time 
which necessarily elapses between the imposition of a tariff 
and the industrial readjustment which it is intended to pro- 
duce. It is safe to say that no general statistics as to the 
effect of sweeping tariff changes are worth anything until at 
least five years after the operation of such an act. 

It is not even easy to tell what has been the average 
change in the rate of duty under any given Act. If a man 
asks how much the tariff of 1890 has increased duties in 
general, there is no way of making a direct reply. To take 
the duties on all articles, high or low, important or unim- 
portant, in every clause of the bill, to add them together and 
divide them by the number of articles, would not be thought 
of by any one except, perhaps, the New York commissioner 
of labor statistics, who appears to have calculated increase 
of wages in this manner. A more common way, and one 
pursued by the officials of the United States government, is 
to take the total value of imports, free or dutiable, as the 
case may be, under the old act and under the new, and com- 
pare with that value the amount of duties actually levied, 
Thus, if the total amount of imports in the fiscal year 
1890-91 was $845,000,000, the amount of dutiable imports 
$479,000,000, and the total amount of duties collected $216, 
000,000, we can say that the average rate of duty on all im- 
ports was 254% per cent., and on dutiable imports 464% per 
cent. At first sight this seems self-evident. But when we 
come to examine the method, we find that it is never quite 
fair, even in judging of a low tariff for revenue only; and 
that as a tariff becomes protective, the unfairness of this 
method is more and more conspicuous. lf a duty is put so 
high as to be prohibitory, there will be no imports of that 
article and no money collected. If it is nearly prohibitory, 
the imports of the article will be so small in amount that the 
high duty makes but a slight showing in the aggregate cus- 
toms returns. Yet it is in these cases that the burden of a 
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tariff, if felt at all, would be felt most strongly. Let us take 
a concrete case. Suppose that $300,000,000 worth of articles 
had been formerly taxed at a uniform rate of 20 per cent., 
giving a revenue of $60,000,000; that suddenly one-third of 
this were put on the free list, while the tariff on another 
third was raised to 100 per cent. The effect of this change 
would be to increase the import of those goods on the free 
list to, say $175,000,000 instead of $100,000,000, while import 
of the goods on which the duty was so enormously raised 
might readily shrink to one-fourth of its former dimensions. 
The net result of the change would be that we should have 
$175,000,000 of goods paying no duty, 
100,000,000 ‘“ “ 20 per cent. duty, 
25,000,000 “ - 100 as - 





Total, $300,000,000 of goods, as before, paying $45,000,000 of 
duty instead of $60,000,000. Strange as the result may seem, 
a tariff system which increased the duties five-fold on one- 
third of the total number of articles and left them un- 
changed on another third might appear to have reduced the 
average rate of duty to three-fourths of what it was before, 
and not even to have increased the duty on dutiable goods 
to any considerable amount. So far as the tariff really is 
protective in its character, statistics based on the imports 
and the duty collected are always liable to this fallacy, and 
often in a high degree. 

There are only two ways to estimate the actual effect of a 
tariff bill on the rate of duty. One is to take the various 
imports under the bill previously existing, and by laborious 
calculation to find what would be the duty on the same arti- 
cles under the new bill. Still another way is to select a 
number of staple articles, more or less arbitrarily chosen, 
and estimate the duties, not merely on the imports, but on 
the total domestic consumption of those articles which we 
either do not export at all or export in small quantities. 
The first method would probably not quite represent the 
economic effects of the tariff bill; the second would some- 
what overstate it; but either of the methods in question 
would be infinitely preferable to the one now generally 
accepted, which really gives no result at all worth using. 
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The danger of cholera, for this year at any rate, seems to 
be over. It is probable that a large number of people will 
set down this result to the credit of the quarantine authori- 
ties of New York, and will answer all complaints concerning 
the management of affairs in New York harbor with the 
simple statement that the main point was accomplished. It 
is important to keep before the public mind the fact that the 
main point was not accomplished. The immunity of New 
York from cholera was due to other causes than the action 
of the harbor authorities. Asiatic cholera got into New 
York city, and was stamped out. It was possible to stamp 
it out, because the sanitary conditions to-day, even at their 
worst, were better than those of fifty years ago. Fifty 
years ago people drank well water and had no sewers. If 
the same conditions had existed to-day, all the efforts of the 
quarantine board would probably have amounted to noth- 
ing. We were saved from an epidemic of Asiatic cholera, 
because Asiatic cholera is not infectious, in the sense that 
was assumed by the New York quarantine officers. Had 
the theory on which they based their precautions been the 
correct one, it is quite probable that their work would have 
done more harm than good. They condemned healthy pas- 
sengers and sick passengers alike to an almost indefinite 
detention, under circumstances which could not have failed 
to produce a plague center, if the cholera had been infectious 
in the sense which is assumed. It is hard to say which was 
worse, their organization or their work. 

The organization is as follows: first, we have a quaran- 
tine board, paid in the aggregate $7,500 a year for doing 
nothing. Second, we have a health officer, paid $10,000 and 
his expenses, for doing a little. Next, we have one or more 
deputy health officers, who are relied upon to do that little. 
The last named officials are the only ones who earn their 
salary. The salaries are based upon the danger of an emer- 
gency like that of this year; the character of the incum- 
bents, upon the improbability of any such emergency. In 
other words, appointment to the offices in question is the 
result of political chicane. When the unexpected emer- 
gency arose, the quarantine board did nothing. The health 
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officer was therefore obliged to do the administrative work, 
which would naturally have belonged to the quarantine 
board, and leave his work to his deputy. Under these cir- 
cumstances, no one had the authority to act promptly. The 
deputy could not release a ship, even though he knew it to 
be all right, without applying to the health officer ; and too 
often he could not find the health officer, because this func- 
tionary was busy trying to do the proper work of the 
quarantine board. It is needless to say that few things 
were done well, and nothing was done promptly. 

At the end of August the Moravia arrived from Ham- 
burg, reporting 22 deaths on passage. The Normannia was 
expected three days later, carrying immigrants of precisely 
the same sort. Yet, so far as can be leared, nothing was 
done to meet the probable contingency of finding cholera 
on board that ship also. No appliances were provided for 
isolating the sick, or even for disposing of the dead bodies, 
one of which, at least, was forced to lie for thirty-six hours 
unburied and uncared for by the health department. What- 
ever disinfectants were provided, were provided by the 
company, and not by the health officials. The subsequent 
story of the Normannia need not be told here. Fortunately 
for the public, the boat had among her passengers certain 
gentlemen of distinction, who were able to attract public 
notice to their wrongs, and whom the health officer of New 
York himself was not strong enough to despise. The efforts 
for the relief of the Normannia, abortive as they were at 
first, at least sufficed to call public attention to the shameless 
inadequacy of quarantine facilities; and the passengers of 
subsequent boats trom Hamburg, the Rugia, the Scandia, 
and the Bohemia, found matters somewhat better arranged 
for their accommodation. 

But the case of the Wyoming was in some respects more 
outrageous than that of the Normannia. This boat arrived 
from Liverpool the first week in September, without a case 
of cholera or anything like it on her ten day’s voyage. She 
was rather arbitrarily detained, while other boats were 
allowed to go on. After the fumigation of the Wyoming's 
passengers, some disease appeared which may have been due 
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to the fumigation itself or may have been due to poison. 
That it was cholera the New York health officer professes to 
believe, but refuses to make public the evidence on which 
that belief rests. The Wyoming was nevertheless sent 
down to lower quarantine, in immediate proximity to the 
Moravia and the Scandia, and was there kept nearly twenty 
days from the date of her first arrival, the passengers being 
allowed to land a short time before the expiration of that 
period, but not until they had been detained longer than 
those of the Normannia itself. They had the misfortune not 
to have among their number a United States senator ora 
theatrical manager or an editor of an influential newspaper. 
The health officer was able to disregard their complaints ; 
and on the bare suspicion of cholera, unproved to the 
present day, to confine a boat load of healthy passengers 
under conditions which afforded every opportunity for the 
spread of the disease. The only wonder is that the passen- 
gers retained their health long enough to be allowed to land 
at all. Other cases of more or less arbitrary’ detention, 
though there were none nearly as bad as that of the Wyo- 
ming, are too numerous to chronicle. 

It may be that the New York health officer was trying to 
do the best he could. We are willing to believe it. A man 
who, in such an emergency, did not try to do the best he 
could would be a monster. A $3,000 man in a $10,000 place, 
when unexpectedly called upon to earn his salary, is always 
one of the most miserable objects that we know. But this 
should not be allowed to shield him from blame. Still less 
should it be permitted to allow the present state of things to 
go on undisturbed. He was to blame for working himself 
into too large a place. The people to be pitied are those 
who suffered from his incompetence and that of those about 
him. Inthe early part of our civil war it sometimes hap- 
pened that a militia officer was elevated to a high command 
in actual service, for which he was totally unfit. It was a 
hard experience for the officer; but the public pity was be- 
stowed, not on him, but on the thousands of men whose 
lives he sacrificed. 

It is not easy to say just what should be the remedy. 
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National control would help matters somewhat, at least in 
the majority of cases, because ring rule in New York State 
is stronger than in the nation as a whole; but the same 
thing which happened under local rule might conceivably 
be repeated under national. It may be that we shall have 
to modify our ideas of official responsibility. We are 
already far away from the tradition of continental Europe, 
which holds that a policeman is always in the right and a 
private citizen always in the wrong. Yet the health officer 
in New York enjoys practically the same immunity in the 
exercise of arbitrary power as does the policeman in Berlin. 
In any event, we commend the history of the New York 
quarantine to those who advocate the extension of State 
activity. They are fond of saying that, if a position is made 
important enough, the best men in the community will find 
a chance to fill it. Positions in connection with the adminis- 
tration of New York harbor, the leading gateway for the 
foreign commerce of the country, are at once lucrative and 
important; yet nowhere is the extortion worse and the mal- 
administration more conspicuous than here. 


The Association for the Promotion of Profit Sharing 
which has been recently established cannot fail to do good, 
because it is in charge of first rate men, Colonel Wright 
being its president, Rev. N. P. Gilman its secretary, and 
men like Gen. Walker or Professor Giddings prominent in 
the board of control. There are a large number of manu- 
facturers who are exceedingly anxious for suggestions on 
this subject, who feel the difficulties existing under the 
present system, and would be glad to give a fair trial to 
every possible remedy. This Association should be a great 
help in furnishing information. It will enable more experi- 
ments to be conducted and their results to be more fully 
recorded. We cannot help regretting the precise form of 
the title adopted. It seems to assume that profit sharing, as 
such, is a thing to be promoted. We can hardly agree with 
that view of the matter. Profit sharing, if practical, has 
many advantages over the present system, but it is at least 
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open to doubt whether the failures in its application have 
not outweighed the successes. Certainly the favorable pre- 
dictions in which economists of the last generation so freely 
indulged have been by no means realized. The most recent 
books on the subject, like that of Miss Beatrice Potter, or 
still more clearly, that of Mr. Schloss, are distinctly unfavor- 
able to the system in question. This ought not to prevent 
its being tried, but it should be tried as an experiment, not 
as a panacea. What should we think of the organization of 
a society for the promotion of piece work or the sliding 
scale? We should laugh at the title. We should know that 
neither piece work nor the sliding scale promised to solve 
the labor problem. Somehow or other there is a lurking 
belief ina great many quarters that profit sharing or pro- 
ductive codperation does promise to solve the labor problem. 
The facts are indefinitely far from warranting this belief. If 
the experiment is tried under the influence of a false repre- 
sentation, it is almost certain to fail, in such fashion that the 
experiment itself will be well nigh worthless. We believe 
that the Association can do the most good by approaching 
the subject in a critical aspect, not as advocating a system, 
but as facilitating experiments with regard to that system. 
Until it is proved that profit sharing or productive codpera- 
tion is better than the wages system, the society should 
make its end, not so much to promote profit sharing as to 
promote knowledge on the subject of profit sharing. One 
of the conservative members of the American Board two or 
three years ago inadvertently stated that the “friends of 
eternal punishment” had agreed upon a certain course of 
action. The friends of profit sharing are not wholly free 
from the danger of confusing judgment with feeling in the 
same way. We are ready to grant that an employer who 
takes up the subject of profit sharing in a broad and liberal 
spirit can help his workmen more than one that pays wages 
in a narrow and illiberal one. But this is not the question. 
The question is, will the man who is trying to treat his 
workmen well do better by profit sharing than by modifica- 
tions of the wage system? Mr. Gilman apparently thinks 
that he will. Mr. Schloss, working on the whole from a 
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wider range of facts than Mr. Gilman, apparently thinks 
that he will not. The title of the new society seems in 
some measure to prejudge the answer to this question. We 
should be unreservedly glad to join a society for the promo- 
tion of square treatment of workmen, provided we could be 
assured that the officials of that society would earn their 
salaries. But it seems very uncertain whether square treat- 
ment of workmen can best be assured by a system of profit 
sharing, however ingeniously devised. 


The Indian Currency Association has, during the past 
summer, so far completed its organization that it has been 
able to forward its petition to England, and the government 
has already promised to appoint a commission to enquire 
into the whole subject of Indian currency. The object of 
this association is nothing less than the establishment of a 
gold standard for India. This it proposes to do by at once 
stopping the free coinage of silver, giving the government 
the exclusive right of coining silver, opening the mints 
to gold, and requiring the government to exchange gold 
coins for silver rupees. Startling as this proposition is, 
especially in a country where silver has been, time out of 
mind, the sole standard of value, it has already received a 
large number of adherents. In a general meeting of the 
association, held at Calcutta August 25th, its president, the 
Hon. Mr. J. L. Mackay, reported that associations had already 
been formed in 66 places, and that the petition had been 
signed by 11,778 persons, of whom 5,289 were Europeans 
and 6,489, natives. The signatures included all sections of 
the community. Of course government officials and army 
officers formed a large proportion. English officials who 
draw their salaries in silver, but are obliged to pay in gold 
for the education of their children in England, and for their 
own expenses when retired on a pension, seem to be those 
most disastrously affected by the fall of silver. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find that civilians and army officers 
together contributed 3,406 signatures. But other classes 
were also fully represented by 1,268 tradesmen, 861 mer- 
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chants, 406 bankers, etc. Thus the petition was signed by 
more non-officials than officials, and by more natives than 
Europeans. 

The plan of the association, if we understand it rightly, 
would result in giving to India a monetary system not unlike 
that which prevails at present in the United States, if our 
present mosaic of currency laws can be dignified by the word 
system. The standard of value would be gold, i. e. gold 
values would determine prices, but the currency of the coun- 
try would be silver. The proposed system would differ 
from ours in that, for the present at least, the silver currency 
would not be depreciated, i. e. its bullion value would have 
to correspond pretty closely to its mint value. India would 
also differ from the United States in that, while we have de- 
scended to our present étalon botteux from the plane of a sin- 
gle gold standard, India would have to climb up to it from 
that of a silver standard. In other words, we have reached 
our present state through an expansion of the currency ; 
India would almost inevitably have to submit in time toa 
contraction. 

This is not the place to discuss in detail the probable 
effects of such a measure upon the various classes of the 
population of India, upon the rate of exchange, the foreign 
trade, or the purchasing power of the rupee. The funda- 
mental practical difficulty that will occur at once to any- 
one is that it aims to substitute for a cheap standard of value 
an expensive standard of value, and a country so unde- 
veloped economically as India, the bulk of whose transactions 
are on a very small scale, is especially ill-adapted for such an 
experiment. Moreover, this is a particularly bad time in 
which to introduce gold, when the European demand is 
great, and the annual production of the metal is probably no 
more than equal to meeting the industrial requirements. It 
does not seem probable, therefore, that the scheme can be 
adopted in its entirety. 

Yet it is not unworthy of serious consideration, and it cer- 
tainly does not seem to deserve the taunt of the Economist, 
which charges its authors with thinking that the government 
can fix the value of the rupee by a stroke of the pen. For 
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one of the striking features of the movement is that the mint 
ratio between gold and silver is left to be determined by the 
government, and it goes without saying that the government 
will not adopt any ratio which will puta premium on the ex- 
portation of gold. Thus the plan does not propose so much 
to raise the value of the rupee as to prevent its depre- 
ciation. It does not, therefore, involve any further disturb- 
ance of prices. A still stronger point in its favor is that it 
does not plan to influence the value of silver bullion, and is, 
in fact, independent of the cost of production of that metal. 
It aims simply to prevent fluctuations in the value of the 
metal from affecting the value of the currency. Such a 
movement, moreover, is not without a precedent in the East, 
since a gold standard was introduced by Holland into Java 
and all of its possessions in 1877. 

Whatever may be the outcome of this movement, therefore, 
it is a serious warning that even patient and conservative 
India may not always be counted on to continue its demand for 
silver in the face of a constantly increasing production and a 
steadily falling price. Even Sir David Barbour, the Finance 
Minister of India, who is a firm believer in international 
bimetallism, has apparently conceded the possibility of the 
plan. In a communication addressed to the Bengal Cham- 
ber of Commerce during the past summer, he says: “It 
should be recollected that in my opinion the operation would 
be the greatest and most difficult of the nature ever under- 
taken, would have far-reaching effects, and ought not to be 
attempted unless under pressure of necessity.’’ This plainly 
implies that, though on the whole opposing the plan, he 
thinks that there are circumstances which might make it 
necessary. And it is quite conceivable that, even though 
India might not go as far as to introduce the gold standard, 
it might suspend the free coinage of silver. The government 
has certainly taken the matter seriously enough to appoint 


a commission, and the movement has thus received official 


recognition. 

Its significance for our country is obvious. It puts an ad- 
ditional obstacle in the way of the attempt which we have 
been making for a number of years to raise the price of a 
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commodity in the face of an increase of its annual output 
and a decrease of its cost of production. And it suggests the 
thought that it would be wiser for our government to direct 
its efforts toward the maintenance of a stable currency, than 
to try to enhance the value of silver by creating an artificial 
demand. 
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THE CHARACTER OF COLUMBUS. 


Christopher Columbus and How He Recetved and Imparted the 
Spirit of Discovery. By Justin Winsor. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The Discovery of America, with Some Account of Anctent Amer- 
ica and the Spanish Conquest. By John Fiske. In two vol- 
umes. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


T is well to approach any work of Mr. Justin Winsor 

with great respect. His services have been so great, 
that any book which comes from his hand commands regard 
at once. He has some of the qualities of a great historian in 
a very marked degree, and these qualities were never better 
illustrated than in his Christopher Columbus. All that patient 
and intelligent investigation can do to throw light ‘upon 
the life of Columbus, Mr. Winsor has done and done well. 
Moreover, his literary power is beyond question, as is illus- 
trated by his account of the first voyage to the Indies. 
Aside from certain innuendoes which it contains, this oft-told 
story has never been better told, perhaps never so well. 
Mr. Winsor certainly has nothing of the “cheap melodra- 
matic instinct” of which he accuses Irving. He speaks in 
carefully measured tones, without rhetorical exhuberance, 
quietly telling what he knows of this heroic exploit, which 
can gain nothing by exaggeration or “‘ melodramatic ”’ speech. 
The telling would be beyond criticism, if the speaker were 
content with it himself. But it is interrupted by a series of 
assaults upon Columbus. This detracts from its dignity. 
The reader feels embarrassed, and as if he ought to turn 
away his face, as the historian of grave events suddenly 
gives his hero a blow; and he wonders what wrong Colum- 
bus ever did to Mr. Winsor. 

This feeling that Mr. Winsor is prejudiced against Colum- 
bus is very difficult to get rid of; indeed, | have not been 
able to get rid of it altogether. It is a painful feeling, for 
Mr. Winsor makes honest efforts to be candid, and is per- 
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fectly sure of his success in that regard. Moreover, he has 
such a contempt for the uncandid historian, that one does 
not like to associate him with persons whom he despises so 
greatly. I do not altogether share his contempt. Advo- 
cates bring out the facts on all sides of a case, as they could 
never be brought out by impartial investigators. When the 
facts are thus brought out, the judicial mind can get in its 
proper work. But so long as Mr. Winsor holds this view, 
it were to be wished that he should avoid whatever tempts 
one ‘to assign him a place among the advocates, and not 
among the judges. 

Mr. Winsor’s view of the character of Columbus has the 
merit of simplicity. Columbus was crazy, and his lunacy 
was of a judicial sort. It was no mere accident. It was the 
outcome of his vices. His arrogance, deceit, avarice, selfish- 
ness and cruelty worked out this result. It was not merely 
in his last days, when trials and disappointments had broken 
his physical vigor, that his mind began to give way; his im- 
perative demands for honors, power and income, as a reward 
for his discovery, before he sailed on his first voyage, are at 
once a symptom and a cause of mental aberration. Colum- 
bus is ‘‘ the hero without heroism, and the martyr who makes 
a trade of it.” ‘‘ His success was an error in geography, and 
a failure in policy and in morals.” 

It seems as if Mr. Winsor had written his book to prove 
this thesis. Of course he did not, but it seems so. He cer- 
tainly has not proved it. His book is in reality a complete 
refutation of it. There is no evidence whatever of its truth. 
Mr. Winsor seems not to have risen to a certain conception 
of the matter which is sure to occur to a mind that does not 
lose sight of the broader aspects of the case in looking after 
the smaller incidents. The fact that Columbus discovered 
America carries with it certain inevitable conclusions con- 
cerning his character and mind. For the doing of this deed, 
certain intellectual and moral qualities were necessary. A 
study of the conditions under which the project was under- 
taken and carried out must make this evident to anyone, it 
would seem, and they can be studied nowhere better than in 
the pages of this book. The long struggle with the stupidity 
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of man, and with the prejudices and fears of the ages, the 
setting out upon the Sea of Darkness, which the popular 
imagination had sown with unspeakable terrors, the necessity 
of keeping in control his ignorant, vicious and bewildered 
crews, his unswerving trust inthe best wisdom that was in 
him, although that wisdom now may seem small, his con- 
stant and conscientious living up to the small part of the 
truth concerning the world which he did know or could 
know, these things argue certain qualities in the man which 
are sufficiently rare in combination to lift him who pos- 
sesses them into the small front rank of the world’s great 
men, whatever may be his sins and failings in other direc- 
tions. His success was not “an error in geography ;” it 
was the small grain of truth which underlay the error. 
Mr. Winsor knows an immense deal of geography, as he has 
abundantly shown us. This is well, but it has a strange re- 
lation to the fact that Columbus knew a very little. 

In speaking of the demands for reward which Columbus 
made, in case he should reach the Indies, Mr. Winsor says: 


True science finds no gratulations higher than those of its 
own conscience. Copernicus was at this moment delving 
into the secrets of nature like a nobleman of the universe. 
So he stands for all time in lofty contrast to the plebeian 
nature and sordid cravings of his contemporary. (p. 177.) 


This is a case really very much in point for some pur- 
poses. Not the wildest flight of imagination can conceive 
of the shy scholar doing what Columbus did. His self-dis- 
trustful nature forbade that he should push his suit in selfish 
courts, should awe or persuade a crew of frightened criminals 
to do his will, should meet with swift judgment the thousand 
exigencies of the strange voyage. Copernicus could not 
have discovered America. To some noble qualities which 
he had in a supreme degree, and which Columbus had in 
less abundant measure, there was necessary an admixture of 
others, which are not ignoble, for the opening of the New 
World. Neither of these men could do the work of the 
other, but this fact derogates from the greatness of neither. 

There is one sentence in Mr. Winsor’s book which is in- 
credible; I mean that it is incredible that it should be there. 
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It will be remembered that at one point in the voyage, after 
passing the line of no variation, what was really a variation 
of the needle was observed. Apparently either the needle 
or the north star was at fault. Columbus hastily concluded 
that the star was moving in a very small circle, and gave this 
explanation to his frightened men. Some writers cite this as 
an instance of the wilful deceitfulness of the man, but Mr. 
Winsor on this occasion prefers to think him more of a fool 
than a knave, and lays it to his life-long stupidity. 

The confusion of Columbus was very like his confounding 


an old world with a new, inasmuch as he supposed that it 
was the pole star and not the needle that was shifting. 


(p. 203.) 

What does Mr. Winsor mean? It surely cannot be re- 
garded as a stupid mistake on the part of Columbus that he 
failed to distinguish the new discoveries from the outlying 
parts of Asia, a country known to him only through Marco 
Polo, perhaps at the time of the first voyage only through 
that discursive romancer, Sir John Mandeville. It was soon 
evident that this was not any part of Asia which the trav- 
elers had described, but the truth in the matter was not sus- 
pected until after Columbus’s death. No one knows all this 
better than Mr. Winsor. How then is it possible to account 
for this extraordinary sentence? 

I have not space to follow Mr. Winsor through the count- 
less innuendoes and suggestions of vile motives, which by 
their very iteration are likely to make the careless reader 
feel that the author has somehow made out his case. I will 
cite a few for illustration. Weall know how Columbus kept 
two reckonings, one for himself and another for the crew, so 
that the men might believe that they were nearer home 
than they really were. Mr. Winsor remarks, “ This deceit 
was a large confession of his own timidity in dealing with 
his crew, and it marked the beginning of a long struggle 
with deceived and mutinous subordinates, which forms so 
large a part of the record of his subsequent career.” We 
may admit at once that this false reckoning was a lie, and 
that it is naughty to tell lies, but the incident is not an indi- 
cation of natural duplicity, nor is it without some palliating 
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circumstances. Columbus knew his crews, and what man- 
ner of men they were. We also know, for has not Mr. 
Winsortold us? They were there against their will. Some 
had been taken from prison, others were impressed into the 
service. They believed that they were going on a fool- 
hardy .and hopeless errand, attended by the greatest 
possible perils. Columbus must have known from the first 
that, except for him, they would have turned back before 
the voyage was half accomplished. He had to take along 
enough courage, not only for himself but for all his men. 
He must do all he could to soothe their terrors, and this is 
one of the things which he did. Had he not done it, he 
would not have discovered America—probably. Columbus 
had to a supreme degree the power of winning the confi- 
dence of men, but that power has its limits, especially with 
the ignorant, the vicious and the panic-stricken. Perhaps 
Mr. Winsor may accuse me, as by implication he accuses 
Humboidt, of defending the proposition that the end sanc- 
tifies the means (p. 405). As a matter of fact, a plain 
statement of the case is not a defense of the means used, but 
a plea in mitigation. By every rule of law and justice, the 
motive of an offense must be taken into consideration in 
determining the degree of guilt. 





Of course Mr. Winsor falls in with the conclusion that 
Columbus deserted his wife, when he left Portugal for 
Spain! Of this there is not the smallest evidence. We 
know that he left her in Portugal, and that he never saw her 
again. The inference that he deserted her is a wholly gra- 
tuitous one. So also in regard to the inference that he ran 
away from his creditors, which Mr. Winsor thinks possible. 
It is, of course, possible, but there seems to be no reason for 
thinking so, except that when he was invited back to Por- 
tugal, he was promised immunity from any civil or criminal 
action. He may have knocked a man down. He was some- 
times known to do such things. 

The famous oath which Columbus ‘“‘caused”’ his men to 
take, to the effect that they believed Cuba to be the main- 
land, is the occasion of much complaint and anger on the 


part of Mr. Winsor. It is instructive, as an illustration of 
17 
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how two able and learned men, with the same facts before 
them, can reach exactly opposite conclusions, to compare 
Mr. Winsor’s account of the matter (p. 296), with that given 
by Mr. Fiske in his Discovery of America (I, p. 477; II, p. 71, 
note). 

What view Mr. Winsor would be likely to take of the 
light seen by Columbus on the eleventh of October, we 
know beforehand, and we are not surprised at his judgment 
of the matter. Columbus robbed a poor sailor of the reward 
offered to him who should first see land. The story that 
the sailor afterwards ‘‘turned Mohammedan, and went to 
live among a juster people,” possibly gives some comfort to 
Mr. Winsor, though it is only fair to say that he does not 
express this feeling. The view which any one is likely to 
take of this incident will be determined by what he thinks 
of Columbus himself. If the man was such a greedy and 
unscrupulous person as Mr. Winsor believes him to have 
been, there is a strong probability that he invented the light 
for his own evil ends. If he was a man of ordinary honesty 
and sincerity, there is no reason to doubt that he saw the 
light, and, if he saw the light, he saw land. 

It is, of course, as governor that Columbus comes in for the 
most scathing criticism. The general verdict is that he was 
singularly incompetent for such an office. Upon this point, 
those who have admired him and those who have despised 
him have been practically unanimous. That the colony on 
Espanola was a failure under his administration, is beyond 
question, and that this failure was due to his incompetence, 
is commonly admitted. That he was a great sailor is cer- 
tain, and his admirers have felt that they could afford to 
admit that he had not the necessary qualities for administra- 
tive office. But Mr. Winsor, by the graphic character of 
his narrative, seems to throw new light on the subject. He 
creates the impression that the task of governing the colony 
was too great for any man, however gifted. The character 
of the colonists was such as to unfit them entirely for the 
business which they had undertaken. It was doubtless 
largely the fault of Columbus that they expected to find 
gold everywhere. His enthusiastic imagination had cer- 
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tainly made too much of the indications which he had seen 
upon his former voyage, and these persons were disap- 
pointed. Discontent began with the colony, and increased 
with every day. Sickness came and brought additional 
burdens upon those who did not succumb to it. It was nec- 
essary that all should work, and the priests and nobles 
resented toil. The spirit of mutiny was abroad from the 
very beginning. To other causes was added the fact that 
the governor was a foreigner. The criminals whom Colum- 
bus brought back with him on the third voyage did not add 
a desirable element to the already difficult population. Mr. 
Winsor blames Columbus greatly for manning his fleet with 
such men, in the same breath in which he tells us that they 
were the only kind that could be procured. The difficulties 
which culminated in Roldan’s revolt were inherent in the 
situation. There is certainly room for difference of opinion 
as to Columbus’s conduct in regard to the rebellion. Mr. 
Winsor regards it as pusilanimous. He shows clearly that 
to crush the movement was altogether beyond the power of 
the legal authority. Apparently the author thinks that it 
would have been more manly for Columbus to have resisted 
to the end, and to have died in the last ditch, rather than to 
have come to terms with the rebels. It must certainly seem 
to some that the agreement was an exercise of wise discre- 
tion on the part of Columbus, and that it was justified by 
the‘ results. 

The sort of evidence which Mr. Winsor has brought forth 
to support his case against Columbus is peculiarly hard to 
meet, should any one feel inclined to take up the defense of 
the navigator. It consists in pointing out a long series of 
errors, real and supposed, and giving the worst possible 
interpretion to each of them. No one, it would seem, could 
read the letters of Columbus without being impressed with 
his overwhelming delight in natural beauty. It thrills all 
through his artless pages, and to him every new view of the 
enchanted islands is more beautiful than the last. To Mr. 
Winsor this is merely the boasting of a real estate “ boomer.” 
Humboldt bears witness to the powers of accurate observa- 
tion which are displayed in his writings. Mr. Winsor 
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imagines that Humboldt transferred to Columbus some of 
his own qualities. There is something nobly pathetic in the 
conception of the old and broken man, suffering bodily 
agony, that in the beauty of the new lands which he had 
found he must be drawing near to the Eden lost so long 
before, to whose recovery the generations of man had been 
looking forward as their only hope. It does not seem so to 
Mr. Winsor. He says: “It was, for instance, a vitiated de- 
sire to astound that made him mingle theological and physi- 
cal theories about the land of Paradise.” What can we do 
with one in such a frame of mind? The fact is that what 
Mr. Winsor resents in Columbus is his mysticism. He can- 
not understand it; he cannot sympathize with it. It is an 
offense to his intelligence and to his feelings. He feels 
about it as Jeffrey did about Zhe Excursion: “This will 
never do.”” But as Mr. Walter Bagehot long ago remarked: 
‘The misfortune is that mysticism is true.” And not only 
is it true, but it is fruitful. It produces Messianic prophecies, 
Shaksperian dramas, Wordsworthian poetry; it discovers 
moral laws, and spiritual truths, and material Americas. 
The last eight years of the life of Columbus have in them 
much that moves us to sorrow, as we read their record. 
The labors and privations of his life had broken down his 
powerful physical frame; he was racked with gout; his 
eyesight so failed at times that he could not half see the 
gates of the Paradise which he believed that he had found ; 
often he was altogether incapacitated for the duties which 
he undertook. Moreover these were years of terrible disap- 
pointment. He was treated with the foulest injustice, de- 
prived of the honors, emoluments and powers which he had 
earned, left to die in poverty and obscurity. All this seems 
to Mr. Winsor diverting. But the hero is used to this treat- 
ment. Through suffering, and jeers, and mockery, he held 
his way to new worlds, and to the last kept up the hope and 
courage and enthusiasm which had made possible the dis- 
covery of America. Comments such as these to which we 
advert, it is fair to remind Mr. Winsor, are not history. 
While Columbus still retained the strong practical qualities 
of his intelligence to the end, it is undoubtedly true that his 
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mind often wandered at random through other undiscovered 
countries, whose geography had more concerned the middle 
ages than did that of this present evil world, and which 
those ages had mapped with peculiar confidence. But this 
fact cannot, any more than his physical wreck, with which 
it was closely connected, justify us in making him an object 
of reproach or ridicule. There is something imperative in 
the word of the discrowned king: 


“ You must bear with me: 
“ Pray you now, forget and forgive: I am old and foolish.” 


Having said so much respecting this aspect of Mr. 
Winsor’s book, I regret the lack of space for many things 
in another tone which | wished to say. One of these things 
is that | appreciate as highly as any one can the very great 
value of Mr. Winsor’s book. This value is mainly in its 
contributions to the history of geography. The appendix 
on the geographical results of the life of Columbus is, of 
course, its most noticeable feature in this respect; but this 
appendix is only an indication of the value of the whole 
book. The illustrations are all of such a kind as to add to 
its merit and interest. If the maps were printed without the 
text, they would even then be invaluable, and the portraits 
are extremely interesting. 

I regret also that [ have not space left for some extended 
remarks about Mr. Fiske’s book. It certainly calls for such 
notice. Mr. Fiske is not a believer in the modern theory 
that “history ought not to be interesting.”” The book is 
one of surpassing interest to any intelligent reader. Its 
scope is far wider than that of Mr. Winsor’s work. To 
Mr. Fiske the deeds of Columbus are only a small part of 
the gradual discovery of America, merely the most im- 
portant link ina long chain. Mr. Fiske has a story to tell 
which begins with the speculations of the ancients in regard 
to geography and the shape of the earth, and which ends 
only when the discovery of Alaska by Vitus Bering in 1741 
completed man’s knowledge of the general outline of the 
American continent. This long story is told with much 
power and unfailing interest. Mr. Fiske begins with a chap- 
ter onan “Ancient America,” in which he gives a compen- 
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dious summary of the present condition of knowledge con- 
cerning the native races before the discovery, reviews the 
real and legendary voyages to the Westward before the 
time of the discovery, considers historically the old relations 
between Europe and Cathay, and then describes the voy- 
ages in search of the Indies, by the Eastward and Westward 
routes, including those of Columbus. The chapter on Mundus 
Novus has the greatest variety of interest of any. The dis- 
cussion of the disputed first voyage of Vespucius seems to 
me one of the finest pieces of historical reasoning that I have 
seen, and the result seems a demonstration. The whole 
subject of the naming of America is for the first time put 
before the English reading public in a complete and compre- 
hensible form, and the voyage of Magellan is told in a way 
to bring out the full splendor of that matchless exploit. 
Then follow accounts of the conquests of Mexico and Peru, 
a biographical notice of Las Casas, involving a discussion 
of Indian slavery, and an outline sketch of American dis- 
covery in the ensuing two hundred years. This great story 
Mr. Fiske has told briefly and with rare self-restraint. He 
has omitted nothing essential; he has put in nothing simply 
because it was interesting. 

The reader will be struck by one marked difference in the 
make-up of Mr. Winsor’s book and Mr. Fiske’s. Mr. Winsor 
dispenses altogether with foot notes, while Mr. Fiske uses 
them on every page. Mr. Winsor undertakes to incorpo- 
rate into his text all necessary references to authorities. 
The consequence is that the text is encumbered with much 
which interferes with the narrative, while it cannot possibly 
contain many things which most readers need to convince 
them that Mr. Winsor is right. There are many transla- 
tions which Mr. Winsor gives, which need the backing up 
of the original. I do not know of more than one copy of 
Navarrete’s Coleccion within a thousand miles of the place in 
which I am, and that copy is not easy of access. In every 
such case, Mr. Fiske gives the original in a note. 

Mr. Fiske does not find that recent investigations “call 
for any very radical interference with the traditional lines 
upon which the life of Columbus has heretofore been 
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written.” He thus touches upon a point which is giving 
trouble to a great many readers. Most of us have been 
brought up with a great reverence for the character of 
Columbus. The picture of him which Irving drew remains 
for most persons the true image of the man. But in these 
latter days there have arisen men who repeat and seek to 
prove the truth of all the abuse which was poured upon him 
in his life. They go further and bring forward accusations 
which have been unheard until the present generation. 
Views of the character of Columbus, wholly contradictory 
of the familiar one, are put forth not only by nameless 
writers in the magazines, but by such respectable historians 
as Mr. Winsor. The reader may choose between several 
views. Columbus was a cruel and crafty pirate, or he was a 
wretched imbecile, or he was an unnatural combination of 
the two. To such a reader there is no solution of the 
problem in the rhetoric of Sefior Castellar. 1 do not know 
that I can be at all helpful to such a reader, but some study 
and meditation upon the subject give me a right to express 
an opinion. 

There are two dark blots upon the character of Columbus, 
one belonging to his private life and the other to his public 
career. The first concerns his relations with Beatrix En- 
riquez, the mother of Ferdinand Columbus. That he was 
never married to her seems to me certain. We know that 
he cared for her during his life-time, provided for her in his 
will, and, in the same instrument, expressed remorse con- 
cerning her. Further than this we know nothing. No pal- 
liating or aggravating circumstance has come down to us. 
It is a singular fact, indicative of the manners of the time, 
that no reproach concerning her was brought forth by the 
enemies of Columbus during his life. It was reserved for 
later and more scrupulous generations to use it to the dero- 
gation of his fame. 

The second offense of Columbus awoke hardly more of 
contemporary criticism, but has assumed in our eyes the 
aspect of a great public crime. That he began the enslave- 
ment of the native races of America is certain. The geo- 
graphical bewilderment which followed the discovery of 
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strange coasts, is only a type of the social and moral bewil- 
derment which followed the first contact of Europeans with 
savages of alien race and color in the fifteenth century. The 
puzzled wonder of the white men, as they actually beheld 
these strangers, seems to us grotesque, and, at first, inex- 
plicable. As European enterprise reached out first along 
the coast of Africa, and later to the Westward, this wonder 
partially yielded place to a very practical question. What 
was to be done with them? They were apparently men, 
and very much in need of salvation. That the countries 
where they dwelt were properly occupied by the first 
Christian who discovered them, was beyond a doubt, and 
was never disputed except by these same unenlightened 
heathen. The church gave her solemn sanction to this view, 
and parcelled off the world accordingly, for were not the 
heathen given to Christ for an inheritance? How could a 
white civilized nation deal with them? The question re- 
mains unanswered to-day, although after centuries of expe- 
rience we have advanced a step or two beyond the crude 
view of the case which was taken when the problem was 
first presented. The brutal element which lurks in man, 
suggested a very simple solution. The only way to govern 
them was to enslave them. The previous question, whether 
white men ought to govern them at all, was not so much as 
raised. This solution was supported by other considera- 
tions, economic and philanthropic; their labor would be 
profitable; they could be brought to a knowledge of the 
gospel. This method was first adopted by the explorers of 
the African coast; later it was introduced into the new 
world by Columbus. In later years he lamented the cruelty 
of the method in unworthy hands. It is a matter of wonder, 
not that Columbus enslaved the natives, but that the Queen 
objected. Indeed this objection is something of a mystery. 
Were she almost any other woman than Isabella of Castile, 
we might suppose that the objection arose from womanly 
pity. But she who “in the love of Christ and his virgin 
mother” depopulated her hereditary possessions, can hardly 
have been moved by compassion for the distant savages, 
when it was proposed to enslave them for their salvation. 
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Still less, we can be sure, did any economic sense of the 
wastefulness of the system occur to her. Mr. Winsor re- 
marks in regard to this matter that “the existence of Las 
Casas is the arraignment of Columbus,” which has the merit 
of being epigrammatic. It should be remembered, however, 
that Las Casas shared the views of Columbus for a long time 
after the latter’s death, and until he had found the evils of 
slavery by years of experience in its actual workings, which 
makes his later view and work all the more creditable. 

Making due account of these two faults, the character of 
Columbus seems to me to be a very exalted one. He wasa 
man of such personal weight that he was able to convince 
two royal courts that his experiment was worth trying. He 
had unity and persistency of purpose to a very rare degree. 
He had the kind of faith which is the highest form of self- 
confidence, for it is trust in the best knowledge and feeling 
that is in one’s self. He was very affectionate, and very 
courageous. His religious mysticism was a quality without 
which he could hardly have done his work. He had an 
unfailing belief in the greatness of his discoveries, although 
he found them puzzling; and this belief, touched by his 
mysticism, led him to ascribe the glory to God. It seemed 
to him that the deed was so great, that the knowledge and 
skill which he had were as nothing; poor, fragile instru- 
ments, with which the Creator had worked out a great 
design, a view which finds some adherents even in this mat- 
ter-of-fact age. Above all, there was a sincerity of life in 
him which is amazing, so amazing that men cannot take it 
in, and so seek for another explanation of his acts; but they 
do not find it. The attempt to canonize him by showing 
that he was a perfect man is futile. But ina list of saints 
which contains the names of Abraham, Moses, Rahab, Sam- 
son, Jephtha and David, his name is surely entitled to a 
high place. 

In one of his later letters Columbus asked that he might 
be judged by his intentions rather than by what he had 
accomplished. Subsequent generations have persisted in 
judging him by his deeds; but a careful inquiry into his 
intentions does not lessen the glory of his name. 


Tuomas R. Bacon. 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 











THE ULTIMATE STANDARD OF VALUE. 





unit for measuring it. The questions to be answered 
are quantitative. How great is the wealth of a nation, and 
how can it be increased? This inquiry and others like it 
require that the thing that is studied be measured in a sum. 
Reciprocal comparisons give no sums. The commodity, a, 
may be regularly exchanged in the market for 4, and the 
two together for c; but that fact gives us no intimation as to 
the total value of the three. Ratios of exchange alone 
afford no answer to the economist’s chief inquiries. 
The actual worth of a community consists in heteroge- 
neous things. If they are ever added, it must be because 
there is some one element present in all of them, and this 


HE study of wealth is meaningless, unless there be a | 


element is absolutely measured. Unlike things can be ‘ 
weighed, and their total weight can be stated in a sum. 
This is because they all gravitate toward the earth and + 


exert a force on whatever resists their movement. There 

exists a unit of weight; and by applying it successively to 

many unlike things we measure one element common to all 
of them. In like manner there is one element that is com- i 
mon to all the diverse things that appear on the inventory 
of social wealth. There is, indeed, a power of a certain 
kind in every commodity ; and this power can be measured. 
Amounts of wealth are usually stated in terms of money ; 
a man is “ worth a million dollars.”” This does not merely j 
mean that, if he chose to sell all that he has, he could geta | 
million of our bulky silver coins into his possession. The | 
thought of the men who use money asa standard of value 
runs forward to the power that resides in the coins. They 
yi will buy goods; they will set men working. There resides 
in each one of them a certain amount of influence on human 
well being. The rich man in the illustration wields a sim- 
ilar power, and it is a million times as great. The intuitions 
that are at the basis of this popular mode of speech are 
| truer than much of economic analysis. They discern a 
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power of things over men, lay hold of an available unit of 
that power, apply it to the diverse goods and state the 
measurement in a sum. 

The study now to be submitted is a continuation of one 
that was published in the New Englander in 1881. In this 
early study the power residing in all economic goods was 
termed “effective utility.” The entity thus defined is 
closely identified with the “final” or “marginal” utility of 
Professor Jevons and the Austrian economists, whose 
researches were then unknown to me. The dialectical 
manner of approaching the law of value differed from that 
adopted by the European economists, and led to a certain 
distinctive view of its nature. The value that expresses 
itself in the exchanges of the market is always subjective 
and social. It gauges the power of things over society in 
its entirety. 

The effective utility discussed in the study referred to is 
the power that a particular unit of a commodity has to 
change the status of its possessor. Give to a man one 
barrel of flour,and you make him by so much better off. 
You do not save him from starvation, though he may live 
for a time on the food that you furnish. If you did not give 
him the flour, he would get it by some sacrifice; and what 
you have done, in effect, is to save him from the sacrifice. 
This effect measures the value of the flour. Take away a 
barrel of flour that the man now has, estimate the real detri- 
ment that he suffers, and you measure the effective utility in 
another way. He must have food, and will get it by a sac- 
rifice of some kind. He may not fully replace the loss of 
the flour; he may live on maize, and in that case the utility 
of the barrel of flour is gauged by the cost of the maize and 
the unsatisfied want of a better quality of food, which the 
substitution occasions. 

It will appear that this power of substituting one thing 
for another, in repairing the injury caused by the loss of 
that other thing, plays a very comprehensive part in deter- 
mining values. In the case of many articles the substitute 
resorted to is quite different in kind from the thing that it 
replaces. Having parted with one means of well being, the 
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man proceeds, as best he can, to make himself as generally 
well off as he was before. If he is to gauge the real import- 
ance to himself of a particular saddle horse, he may, 
perhaps, do it by ascertaining how many hours he must 
work in order to get enough in the way of boats, tennis out- 
fit, etc., to afford as much pleasure as he can get from the 
horse. The mental process in the case is first a balancing of 
one pleasure as against another, and secondly a measuring 
of the substituted pleasure by its cost. By the two opera- 
tions the owner of the horse determines how much it is 
effectively worth to himself. The final measure in the case 
is one of pain. 

It is this process in which men are continually engaged, 
of determining how important it is to have one thing by 
ascertaining how much it will cost to get a very different 
thing, that reveals one special significance of a study of 
effective utility. Men pursue happiness in the generic, and 
the form in which it may come is secondary. The measur- 
ing of well being in the abstract is an occult but dominant 
fact in exchanges. A man may have a monopoly of one 
means of promoting happiness; but he cannot set his own 
price for his ware. That is fixed by the cost entailed on the 
community by the effort to secure, by any means whatever, 
an equal quantity of happiness. With many possible ladders 
to Elysium, the toll for the use of any one is limited. 
Effective utility, whatever be its form, is measured in the 
market in a purely quantitative way. 

It is measured by society as a whole; and in this lies 
the significance of the phrase “‘measure of effective soctal 
utility,” which, in the study referred to, was used as a syno- 
nym of value. It was on the term social that emphasis was 
laid. The price of a thing gauges its importance, not to one 
man, but to all men, as organically related to each other. 
The efficient serving power of an article varies in the case 
of different individual users; but to society as a whole it is 
constant. A civilized man is a specialist. He produces 
unit after unit of one kind of product, and hands them over 
to society. The price that he gets tells how important they 
are to society. Into the mysteries of distinctively social 
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psychology the measuring process that gauges value must 
be traced. Essentially simple in nature the operation is. It 
is even simpler than the act of the man who decides how 
important a horse is to himself by seeing how long he must 
work to get a boat and a tennis outfit. 

I desire now to give definiteness of meaning to the term 
“social’’ in this connection. There is such a thing as a unit 
of social improvement or detriment. It happens that the 
detriment is more available for measuring purposes than is 
the improvement; and the final unit of value is the sacrifice 
entailed by a quantity of distinctively social labor. Society 
ascertains how hard it must work in order to replace a thing 
or to get an equivalent for it. 

In its simplest form division of labor means that one kind 
of commodity is continually made by one man, and that it is 
completed by him. He is a specialist to the extent of being 
a maker of entire shoes, clocks, tables, etc. Taking raw 
material from nature he hands it over to the community in 
a condition for final use. 

The differentiating of labor has, of course, gone far be- 
yond the point where any man begins the making of a thing 
and completes it. It is highly complex groups that do 
this ; and the man’s function is limited to a minute but dis- 
tinguishable part of the operation. The principle that we 
are studying is not affected by this fact; and we may gain 
an advantage in clearness by examining first a society of a 
more primitive type in which it may be assumed that whole 
articles are made by individual workers. As they leave the 
maker’s hand day after day, in a continuous supply, they go 
everywhere seeking purchasers. The community buys 
them. No one man will take many; but society will take 
them all. We may even assume, without vitiating the prin- 
ciple to be studied, that every man in the community takes 
at least one. That one kind of article is made, in great 
numbers, by one man, and consumed singly by many men is 
the essential fact to be noted. 

It is users of an article who can gauge the well-being that 
it secures to them ; and they make the estimate continually. 
Shall I buy this article? Will the paying for it trench on 
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my income and make me go without something that is of 
greater importance? Is this article or some other of equal 
cost the more desirable ? Comparisons of services rendered 
by different articles are going on in the minds of the many 
consumers who constitute the purchasing ‘public. These 
comparisons alone give us equations and rude ratios only, 
not sums; and the ratios are different in the case of all the 
different members of the community. 

If each man could measure the usefulness of an article by 
the effort that it costs him to get it, and if he could attain a 
fixed unit of effort, he could state the utility of a number of 
different articles in a sum total. If all society acts in reality 
as one man, it makes such measurements of all commodities, 
and the trouble arising from the fact that there are many 
measurers disappears. A market secures this result. It is 
as though society were one man. 

Human sensibility is under a limitation in measuring well- 
being that is akin to that under which the eye finds itself in 
measuring light. It is possible to pronounce two lights 
equal, but it is not possible to tell, by a mere effect on the 
eye, how much brighter one light is than another. It is 
possible to say that two pleasures are equal, but not to say 
that one is just twice as great as the other. 

It is, however, practicable to determine when a pain and a 
pleasure offset each other; and if we can compare many 
kinds of pleasure with one kind of pain, we can asa result 
both compare pleasures with each other, and attain a sum 
total of many different ones. If aman knows that he would 
walk a mile for one gratification, and that he would do this 
twice over for another, he has a means of knowing that the 
good afforded by the second is twice as great as that 
afforded by the first, and that the gain ensured by the two 
together is an offset for three walks of a mile each. Some- 
thing like this society does; but it does not do it thus 
crudely. F 

At the outset of an attempt to measure wealth by labor, 
whatever be the method adopted, there presents itself the 
difficulty that wealth is created by work aided by instru- 
ments. There is capital in the case, and this is the fruit of a 
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sacrifice termed abstinence. None of our material comforts 
are brought into existence by the unaided efforts of laborers. 

This difficulty may be surmounted by taking marginal 
labor as the test of cost. Let the capital of an establishment 
remain exactly as large as it is, introduce a small supply of, 
extra labor, and whatever of product is created by the addi- 
tion is virtually due to labor only. There may be said to 
be a part of the supply of every article that is put upon the 
market the existence of which is traceable to the presence 
of a final increment of work. Take a man or two out of 
each of the shops that produce this article, leaving the cap- 
ital unchanged, and this increment of the product would 
cease to be created. Restore the men, but make no other 
change, and this marginal part of the product will re-appear. 
This virtually unaided labor is the only kind that can meas- 
ure values. Attempts to use the labor standard have come 
short of success, because of their failure to isolate from cap- 
ital the labor to which products are due. Though we 
cannot stop to prove it, the product of marginal work is the 
virtual product of all work; and a fuller study would enable 
us to disentangle all labor from the capital that it uses, and 
to find the part of the entire product of industry that is dis- 
tinctly traceable to it. 

Work, moreover, consists of concrete acts of men: and 
these are unlike in themselves, as are the miscellaneous arti- 
cles:that are, in some way, to be measured by them. Labor 
is cutting wood, playing violins, setting type, etc. Can we 
make one sum of these things? Adding the unlike acts that 
constitute social labor is as difficult as adding the products 
that constitute social wealth. There is need of a pervasive 
element in the actions, and one that can be measured. 
Common to all commodities is utility, and common to all 
varieties of labor is personal sacrifice. There is service 
rendered to man, on the one hand; and there is burden 
imposed on him, on the other. Social self-service,—the act 
of mankind ministering to its own needs,—constitutes the 
whole economic process. Man works on nature to make it 
useful, and experiences a painful reaction in his own person 
during the process. Improved nature then works on man, 
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the consumer, and has a counterbalancing and favorable 
action upon him. We are to find the point at which the un- 
favorable reaction exactly counterbalances and measures the 
favorable one. Wecan then estimate pleasure in terms of pain. 

Work becomes more costly to the man who performs it, 
as the hours of the day succeed each other. The burden of 
it begins asa light one, and becomes heavy. Burdensome 
to a nearly insupportable degree it becomes in the afternoon 
or evening hours of the really struggling members of the 
“submerged tenth ” of society; while it is lighter at the end 
of a day’s work of higher grade. In all cases, however, it is 
the later hours that burden the laborer and test his willing- 
ness to continue in the shop. He may work for two hours 
with pleasure, for four with cheerfulness, for eight with sub- 
mission and for ten with incipient rebellion. 

The actual number of hours spent in labor, in a highly 
organized society, is, of course, not left wholly to the choice 
of the individual. There is an advantage in working in 
companies, and beginning and ending together. The prin- 
ciple that determines the length of the normal working day 
operates in spite of this fact; and it may be revealed by a 
study of simpler conditions. We will forget that gangs of 
men are tied to the steam whistle. 

An isolated worker is the user of his own products; and 
he naturally works each day till it does not pay to work 
longer. Another product might be gained by prolonging 
the toil. The advantage of having it could not compensate 
for the sacrifice of making it. The man is already tired, and 
he feels the confinement of his occupation. He wants both 
rest and freedom. Nature is luring him from the shop, and 
the comforts of his home are calling to him. His normal 
work-day ends when these calls have their way. It is at the 
moment when the gains and the losses of production are equal. 

The gains that are due to the successive hours of labor 
diminish from the first onward; and the last product that 
the man secures is the least useful of all. If he can work but 
one hour, he will create that of which food is the type, the 
life-sustaining things for daily use. If he adds a second 
hour, it will be spent in getting what still rates as a neces- 
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sity. With more time available he will add comforts to his 
list; and he may end with a positive luxury. In any case it 
is the least of his gains for which he works last and hardest. 
Left to himself and nature, he must work during a part of 
the day to sustain life, and he must refrain from working 
during a part of it for the same reason. Between the point 
of no-work, at which he would starve, and that of nothing- 
but-work, at which he would die from exhaustion, there is 
the point of balanced gain and loss. If he stops just there, 
the net gain from labor is at its greatest. 

In determining whether it will pay to prolong work 
through an eleventh hour during each day of the year, the 
man goes through that balancing of one pleasure against 
another, and that balancing of each pleasure against fatiguing 
work, to which attention has been called. For the final 
hour of all days ina year the man will get a miscellaneous 
list of pleasures, and will decide whether the sum total of 
them offsets the sacrifice of almost three hundred final hours 
of labor. It is a difficult decision, but the man will make 
it; and in doing so he will get a unit of final utility in terms 
of equivalent pain. We pursue no farther the analysis of 
the method by which, in the individual mind, it is decided 
whether it will pay to work eleven hours a day. We are 
safe in assuming that the man arrives at a judgment on this 
point. What we wish to know is how society arrives at this 
judgment. 
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If the duration of a working day be measured on a hori- 
zontal line, and the gains and the sacrifices entailed by it are 
measured by vertical distances from that line, we may make 
a simple figure that presents the facts concerning a free and 
isolated laborer. 
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AB is the length of the day, while AC is the pain of the 
earliest labor, and BD that of the last. AE represents the 
gain secured by the first product, and BD that of the last. 
BD is in fact two coinciding lines, of which one measures 
the burden of the final labor, and the other, the gain of the 
final consumption. 

The area ABCD measures the total sacrifice involved in a 
day’s labor; ABDE is the total gain, and CDE isa surplus 
gain, representing the net benefit of a day of industry. All 
gains below the line CD are exactly offset by costs. 

The man that we are studying is a society by himself; he 
makes things, and he alone uses them. The line BD is his 
unit of value; it measures the effective utility of everything 
that he makes. Though AE may measure the absolute 
benefit conferred by the loaf that satisfies hunger, the real 
importance of having that loaf is far less. If this necessary 
article were taken away, the man would devote a final hour 
to bread making, and would go without the article other- 
wise secured by that final increment of work. Destroy his 
day's supply of food, and what he goes without will be the 
luxuries naturally secured by the terminal period of labor. 
BD measures the utility of those luxuries, and it measures 
therefore the effective service rendered by the supply of 
necessaries that are produced in an equal period of work. 
Any article on the line between E and D will have a true 
importance measured by BD; since if it were lost there 
would be diverted to the replacing of it work that otherwise 
secures an article having an importance measured by that 
line. It is of no more real consequence to the man to keep 
one of these articles than it is to keep any other. BD 
measures the subjective value of each of them. 

Of a society regarded as a unit the same is true. It pro- 
duces for itself; the burden of its final labor measures the 
utility of its final products; and this is the same as the 
effective utility of all its products created by the same 
expenditure of working time. Take away the articles that 
the society gains by the labor of a morning hour,—the nec- 
essary food, clothing and shelter that it absolutely must 
have,—and it will divert to making good the loss the work 
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performed at the approach of evening, which would other- 
wise have produced the final luxuries on its list of goods. 
To society the net importance of the different grades of 
commodities is equal. Take away one variety entire, and 
terminal labor will be made to replace it. The things 
otherwise produced by that final labor will be the ones 
really lost; and their utility is measured by the burden 
entailed in the creating of them. 

If we arrange a series of descending curves to represent 
the lessening absolute utility of the things consumed by a 
society, we shall get a social unit of value,—a quantity that 
measures wealth in all its forms. 























A 


We have now a descending curve for each member of the 
society. The goods indicated by the upper section of the 
several curves, between E E’”’” and the dotted line desig- 
nated by the figure 1 are the most essential things used by 
the society. They are to be treated as the product of the 
first period of the social working day, and the absolute ser- 
vice which they render to society is measured approximately 
by lines falling from E E’’’”, etc., to the line A A’”’”’”, 

These goods will differ in the case of different consumers ; 
but taken collectively they may be treated as a social com- 
plement of goods of the highest importance. We will term 
them complement number one; and they are the society’s 
necessaries of life. Complements numbers two, three, four 
and five are designated in the figure. The variety of the 
goods represented increases as the complements succeed 
each other, and that of number five, containing the luxuries, 
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is very diverse. What is true of the isolated man is true, in 
reality, here. The effective utility of the different comple- 
ments is uniform, and is measured by the lines from D D’’”” 
to the line B B’’”. Destroy any one of them except the 
last, and society will replace it and go without the last. 
The burden entailed is that of the final period of labor. 

The aggregate length of the lines BD, B’ D’, B” D”, etc., 
constitutes the social unit that measures all values. Every- 
thing that is produced by one hour of social labor possesses 
an effective social utility that is measured by the sacrifice 
that all society undergoes in the labor of its final hour. 

Single things, however, are, in our illustration, produced 
by individuals, and are consumed by society in its entirety. 
The relations of man and society must be studied. As 
applied to social complements of goods the law is simple 
enough ; since it is society as a whole that makes and uses 
them. A complement of the kind referred to comes from 
all men and goes to all men. The social organism gets each 
complement by labor, and measures the importance of it by 
the labor of creating the final complement. Collective 
labor secures and measures collective gain. 

The different complements of goods are of unequal abso- 
lute utility, since they minister to wants of varying degrees 
of intensity. Bread is absolutely more important than 
jewelry. The complements are all on a par in effective 
utility, since if any one of them were destroyed, the result 
would be to make the community go without the last. In 
like manner the periods of labor are of unequal degrees of 
absolute burdensomeness, since the last hour is the most 
wearying and irksome; yet they are all ona par in effective 
burdensomeness, as will appear from a similar test. As we 
gauged the virtual importance of a thing to its owner by sup- 
posing that it were taken away, and seeing how much worse 
off the man would thus be made to be, so we may estimate 
the virtual sacrifice involved in the labor of a particular 
hour by making it unnecessary, and seeing how much better 
off the man is thereby made to be. Supply by a gift the 
product that an isolated man usually makes in the first and 
easiest working hour in the day, and you thereby save him 
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the necessity of working through the last and hardest hour. 
You shorten the day by one hour, by supplying the product 
of any equal period ; and the deduction is, of course, made at 
the latter end, where sacrifice is at its greatest. In like 
manner, if we could make nature supply gratuitously any 
one of the successive complements of goods that enter into 
the consumption of society, the effect would be to shorten 
the social working day by the omission of the most weary- 
ing and irksome period. The effective disutility of all labor 
is gauged by the absolute disutility of the concluding work 
of the day. 

It follows that, in the case of an isolated man, we may 
measure the subjective values of goods by the mere duration 
of the work that creates them. All goods made in an hour 
are equal in effective utility ; all hours of labor are of equal 
effective disutility. Destroy the product of an hour’s work, 
and you injure the man by a fixed amount; make any hour’s 
work unnecessary, by making nature freely supply what is 
produced in that period, and you benefit the man by a fixed 
amount. Unit of product and unit of labor are alike repre- 
sented by the lines BD of the diagram. The product of 
two hours’ work will always be of just twice as much sub- 
jective value as is the product of one. 

In like manner, in the case of society as a whole, the 
values of different complements of social goods are measured 
by the mere duration of the collective labor that creates 
them. The effective sacrifice entailed by labor varies 
directly as its duration, and the effective utility of products 
created in different parts of the day varies in the same way. 
The unit of utility and of disutility is the aggregate length 
of the lines BD, B’ D’, etc. In the subjective valuations of 
society as an organic whole the product of two hours’ labor 
is always worth just twice as much as is the product of one. 
Mere labor time is an accurate gauge of the values of 
different complements of goods. 

Is it an adequate gauge of the value of different articles 
that enter into the complement? Here we introduce a com- 
plication. Neither the pain nor the duration of labor will 
now serve our purpose. The essential feature of the valua- 
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tion of a complement in its entirety is the fact that the same 
collective personage creates and uses the whole of it. 
When a man creates an article and makes it over to society, 
the condition changes. He then experiences the burden of 
the production, and society gets the benefit. The final dis- 
utility of his labor will stand in no connection with the final 
utility of society’s goods. Though the social organism as a 
whole will work till what it gets offsets what it suffers, will 
a man also work till what society gets from him offsets what 
he suffers? Obviously when the enjoying is by one party 
and the suffering by another, there is no offsetting in the 
case. There is therefore no equivalent established between 
the disutility of work and the utility of its product. 

Yet there is an equivalent between the man’s sacrifices 
and his own enjoyments. The pain that he undergoes in 
making his own product is a payment for other men’s 
products. It is the personal cost of what he gets. In like 
manner the pain that all other men suffer in making pro- 
ducts for him represents the cost to them of what they get 
from him. Between cost and gain there is still an equiva- 
lent; and it will furnish us a unit for appraising specific 
commodities. 

If A makes the article W, and if B makes X, C makes Y 
and D makes Z, and each gets and uses some part of each 
product, we have a miniature society in which the relations 
are clear. A sells to B, Cand D; and the effective social 
utility of W is measured by the pain undergone by B, C and 
D in creating, in the final period of the day, articles to 
exchange for it. If money is used in the transactions, and if 
the price of W and that of X are equal, it is because the last 
unit of the supply of each commodity, as it is made over to 
the miniature society for consumption, imparts to the 
society as a whole a uniform addition to its enjoyments. 
That addition is in each case measured by the pain of work- 
ing through the final period of the day in order to get it. 
Price is an indication of the social cost of acquisition of 
different commodities. 

Back of the figure A, B, C, D, E, which represents the 
sacrifice, the gain and the surplus of benefit realized by one 
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laborer in a working day, let us place a series of similar 
figures, telling the same facts for each member of our minia- 
ture society. 

















The curves ascending from C, C’,C”, C’’”, and C’’” repre- 
sent the increasing cost entailed by the labor of successive 
hours in the case of all the men. The curves descending 
from E, E’, etc., show the lessening gains afforded by differ- 
ent increments of things consumed. D, D’, D”, etc., are 
points of equilibrium of gain and loss, and the lines descend- 
ing from D, D’, D”, etc., to B, B’, B”, etc., measure sacrifice 
entailed on all society by its final period of labor. 

If the figures were multiplied in number and were so 
drawn that the lines of one should be contiguous to the sim- 
ilar lines of the other, then the area of the irregular 
ascending surface that follows the lines CD, C’ D’, etc., 
would indicate the increasing costliness of the work of all 
society, as the hours of labor in a day succeed each other ; 
and that of the descending surface ED, E’ D’, etc., would 
represent the diminishing utility of all things consumed. 
The volume between these curved surfaces and the vertical 
plane C C”’”” E E”’”, would measure the total surplus 
realized by society as a whole in consequence of its work. 
The area of the vertical plane BD B’’” D’’’” expresses the 
pain suffered by society as a whole in the final periods of 
daily labor ; and this ts the ultimate unit of value. In so far 
as the selling price of a thing corresponds with labor of any 
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kind, it corresponds with that terminal labor which society, 
the consumer, puts forth in order to get it. If it is as anx- 
ious to have more of one product as it is to have more of 
another, it will be as willing to add a minute to the length 
of its day in order to obtain the one, as it will in order to get 
the other. By laws that are now wholly familiar, the two 
things will sell for the same price; and this price is the 
gauge of the uniform cost, in the labor at the end of succes- 
sive days, that the acquisition of the two things entails on 
society. 

The value of a thing, then, is the measure of the effective 
service that it renders to society asa whole. This service 
is subjectively estimated. The standard for measuring it is 
the sacrifice, in final periods of labor, entailed on society in 
acquiring it. By establishing an equality between the grat- 
ification conferred on itself by articles different in kind and 
the element pain, society is able to compare the quantities 
of gratification in the different cases with each other. The 
price of things corresponds to the pain of acquisition, of 
which the unit is the sacrifice entailed on society by the 
work of the final minute in each of a series of days. 

The burden of labor entailed on the man who makes an 
article stands in no relation to its market value. The 
product of one hour’s work of an eminent lawyer, an artist, 
a business manager, etc., may sell for as much as that of a 
month’s work of an engine stoker, a seamstress or a stone- 
breaker. Here and there are “prisoners of poverty,” 
putting life itself into products of which a wagon load can 
literally be bought for a prima donna’s song. Wherever 
there is varying personal power, or different position, giving 
to some the advantage of a monopoly, there is a divergence 
of cost and value, if by these terms we mean the cost to the 
producer, and the value in the market. Compare the labor 
involved in maintaining telephones with the rates demanded 
for the use of them. Yet of monopolized products as of 
others our rule holds good; they sell according to the dis- 
utility of the terminal social labor expended in order to 
acquire them. Differences in wealth between different pro- 
ducers cause the cost of products to vary from their value. 
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The rich worker stops producing early, while the sacrifice 
entailed is still small; but his product sells as well as if it 
were costly. 

If we say that the prices of things correspond with the 
amount and efficiency of the labor that creates them, we say 
what is equivalent to the above proposition. The efficiency 
that figures in the case is power and willingness to produce 
a certain effect. The willingness is as essential as the 
power. The man of great capacity who is too rich to work 
more than an hour a day is not an efficient laborer. More- 
over the effect that gauges the efficiency of a worker is the 
value of what he creates; and this value is measured by the 
formula that we have attained. Efficiency in a worker is, 
in reality, power to draw out labor on the part of society. 
It is capacity to offer that for which society will work in 
return. Things must, then, sell at rates that are in accord- 
ance with the quantity and efficiency of the work that 
creates them. 

The value of this truth lies in its enabling us to establish, 
in the case of a particular worker, a measure of efficiency. 
If A’s labor during a year draws out five minutes of final 
social labor in return, and B’s induces ten, then B has twice 
the efficiency that A possesses. We can average workers 
intelligently, notwithstanding the unlikeness of the myriad 
functions that they periorm. We can tell whether A em- 
bodies more or less than one true unit of labor. 

A multitude of applications of the principle of social valu- 
ation are before us. Questions immediately arise that we 
make no effort here to settle. One extension of the theory 
is necessary, before it can be well applied. We have iso- 
lated labor, as a producing agent. We have attributed 
products to marginal labor, by supposing a case in which 
the capital in an industry remained unchanged, and new 
labor was introduced into it. The addition thus made to the 
product was seen to be due to labor only. 

Now we can isolate the product that is due to capital in 
exactly the same way. We can leave the labor in an indus- 
try unchanged in amount, introduce new capital, and 
measure the increase in the output. The extra product is 
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the outcome of the use of capital. Abstinence is the 
descriptive name of the act that brings capital into exist- 
ence. The sacrifices involved in successive savings, or acts 
of abstinence, increase as do the burdens of successive hours 
of labor. Some abstinence costs us but little; twice as 
much costs us more than double this amount of personal 
sacrifice. The final act of abstinence is like the last act of 
labor, the costliest of all; and this act measures the utility 
of the last thing secured by means of it. We can repeat 
our discussion, duplicate our diagrams, and assert through- 
out of abstinence what has already been said of labor. If 
we were to do it, we should find that the cost entailed on 
society by its final acts of abstinence is a second possible 
measure of value. Society, in its capacity of a collective 
capitalist, compares pains and pleasures in its own con- 
sciousness, and stops saving at the point when the two 
opposing motives are equal. We should establish a truth 
that we must now leave as an unproved thesis, that at the 
test points where values are measured, the total sacrifice 
entailed on society by abstinence is identical with that 
entailed by labor. 
J. B. CLARK. 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
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CHINESE AND MEDIL&VAL GILDS. II. 


” their relations with the police and public welfare the 
gilds of China present some remarkable features. It is 
in this aspect that we are bound to consider them, with their 
fellow institutions in Europe long ago, as both conservative 
and preservative forces of civilization. China, as everyone 
knows, is divided into a number of provinces, each governed 
by an officer, whose dominion is subject to as few restrictions 
by the central government, as was that of the Roman pro- 
consuls under the Empire. Within the provincial govern- 
or’s jurisdiction troops are raised and sustained, justice 
administered and the civil service maintained by a compli- 
cate and rather oppressive system of taxation, which resem- 
bles earlier fashions of local government in Europe. These 
conditions necessarily exert a sensible influence upon the life 
and conduct of trading companies, who have long since 
learned the value of living on good terms with the authori- 
ties, and of resolving the laws, if possible, in harmony with 
their interests. The obstacles to free internal commerce 
presented in the /#n or transit duties, levied at frequent 
points on roads and water-ways, special taxes and presents 
demanded by particular officials, market, boat, cart and 
octroi dues, and scores of similar inflictions, suggest very 
vividly the state of trade that obtained everywhere in the 
Western world for many centuries, and signifies the gild as 
the inevitable and practical instrument of meeting their re- 
quirements. How close the resemblance is, we may better 
appreciate from a glance at England in the thirteenth 
century, when “the numerous tolls and payments which 
the charters specify with such exactness, passage, pontage, 
stallage, lastage, alnage, and many others, rendered lucra- 
tive traffic almost impossible and never secure. The 
several jurisdictions within the limits of a single county 
hampered communication and made justice uncertain. In 
this predicament the gild system of association supplied a 
principle of independent and regulated fellowship which was 
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familiar and traditional. The charter of the king or lord 
legalized this institution and elevated it into one of public 
authority. The mercatorial element gave license to members 
of this association to trade, and gave the traders a status and 
assured position in the shire and kingdom.” The gild in China 
has never, so far as we know, become identified with the town 
government, as was often the case in England from the twelfth 
to the fourteenth century, but instances are plenty where it 
supplements the functions of the magistracy and earns the 
favor of local rulers by unfailing obedience to their lawful 
decrees. Ordinary law-breakers, such as thieves and cheats, 
are, as we have seen, directly dealt with or handed over to 
justice; more than this, any attempt at evasion of established 
taxes is not only discountenanced but punished. ‘ Inasmuch 
as customs duties and octrois for war expenses are levied for 
the good of the state,” reads one of their statutes, “it be- 
hooves all members to come forth with alacrity and pay 
them. The consequence of attempts at evasion or fraud on 
the revenue, involving fines by the authorities, must be borne 
by the individual implicated, who must clear himself of all 
trouble as best he tan, as the chamber will not concern itself 
in such affairs.” Another gild goes further in upholding 
good ethics in trade, and interdicts fictitious buying and sell- 
ing to its members, a wholesome rule highly creditable to 
its framers. While it must not be imagined from these re- 
strictions that immoral business methods are uncommon in 
China, the good effect upon a community of this insistance 
on commercial rectitude and good faith is incalculable.’ 


‘Lambert. Zwo Thousand Years, p. 85. 


2 It is hardly necessary to reiterate here the resemblance between this function 
of the gild in China and in medieval England. There, even long before the 
period of their civic supremacy, they not only exercised a beneficent supervision 
over manufacture and trade, exposing and punishing fraud, but protected work- 
men to some extent from exhausting and protracted labor. On the Continent 
this feature was carried still further. Paternalism in Europe insisted upon the 
regulation of duties which are allowed to adjust themselves in China as spon- 
taneously as in America. In medieval France the statutes of the corporations 
arranged with great precision the conditions of labor, such as the length of the 
working day, size of articles, quality of stuffs, sale-price, etc. Night work was 
generally forbidden for obvious reasons—imperfect work and danger from fire. 
Fines were the usual punishments for infringements, but artisans were also con- 
pemned to death for having adulterated. 
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The existence of trade gilds has long been recognized, 
though their paramount influence has not been adequately 
understood by foreigners in China. Their first impact upon 
the empire was met by one of these corporate bodies, and 
trade across the water continued for more than a century to 
filter through the now famous Co-Hong gild at Canton. The 
merchants or firms forming the gild usually numbered thir- 
teen, and controlled enormously profitable and important in- 
terests for which, by the terms of their license, they were 
directly amenable to the so-called ‘“ Hippo,’’ or Govern- 
ment Agent. Their monopoly dated from the year 1720, and 
was a convenient means adopted by the Emperor for man- 
aging the foreign tea-trade, without officially recognizing the 
unwelcome traders. A Hong merchant was obliged to pay 
dearly for the privilege of his position, sometimes as high as 
$300,000, but it usually proved splendidly profitable, and by 
the beginning of the present century the gild had become 
one of the richest bodies in the world. Instances of its mag- 
nificent hospitality have often been cited, while its munifi- 
cence has become a tradition of the Far East. Once, when 
Canton was threatened with bombardment, Howqua, its head 
man, raised and paid to the English admiral two million dol- 
lars of a ransom of six millions laid on the city, and, on 
another occasion, these merchant princes subscribed a mil- 
lion dollars in order to keep one of their members out of 
bankruptcy.’ 

The Co-Hong of glorious memory came to an end with the 
opening of the five ports to foreign commerce in 1842, but in 
all their subsequent relations with Chinese merchants for- 
eigners have keenly appreciated the commanding réle played 
by these institutions in the actual prosecution of barter and 
traffic. Collisions now and then occur, which convulse a 
good part of the foreign business and become, perhaps, of 
international importance; but, when once launched upon a 
fairly defensible course, the gilds, owing to their dogged per- 
sistency, are almost invariably successful. To give one ex- 


' See W. C. Hunter's ‘Fan Kwae’ at Canton. Lond., 1882. pp. 34-50. The 


numbers of the Chinese Repository contain a mass of contemporary notices of the 
Co-Hong. 
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ample: The Hankow tea gild had for some years complained 
that foreign dealers connived at the use of false weights, and 
in 1883 they suggested the appointment of an umpire, who 
should be a foreigner and receive a liberal salary to preside 
at tea weighing. The foreign merchants tacitly avowed 
their dishonesty by refusing to allow an outsider to witness 
their methods in this operation, and foolishly decided to 
stop buying, until the natives consented to return to the old 
way. Whereupon the gild declared a taboo. The recalci- 
trant foreigners could get no one to touch their wares or sell 
them a pound of tea. Trade was totally suspended, and 
when they complained to the Taotai, he excused himself on 
the plea that it was an affair between traders not coming 
within his jurisdiction. Soon the foreigners perceived how 
powerless they were to injure their opponents. They be- 
came furiously impatient, and while the agreement that had 
begun the unequal contest was incontinently broken, as one 
by one the firms secretly made terms with the Chinese, the 
gild stood firm and emerged completely victorious. Treason 
on the part of a member at such a crisis would have meant 
commercial death. It is to the credit of the natives on this 
occasion that they did not abuse the advantage gained. A 
foreigner afterwards, at a meeting of the Shanghai Chamber 
of Commerce, in commenting on this quarrel, confessed that 
“it cast a very great reflection upon a large portion of the 
[foreign] community, and a reflection which they deserved.” 

A controversy of another sort, which occurred at Swatow 
in 1881, is worth citing as an instance of the inevitable spirit 
of arrogance and exclusion which has characterized trade 
gilds in all countries, when they have attained wealth and 
power. It was partly this aggressive selfishness that caused 
their ruin in England under Edward VI., a fate from which 
their usefulness and benevolence did not save them, and 
some such tendency is to be expected wherever the institu- 
tion obtains control over an entire trading community. The 
embroilment in question was occasioned by the infringement 
by three Chinese merchants at Swatow of a Customs rule, 
which required the examination and release of all cargo 
boats at the Customs pier. They were fined for the offense, 
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two of them paying the nenalty, while the third appealed to 
the Deputy Superintendent of Customs, only to have his 
fine increased five fold. The punishment of these offenders 
seems to have greatly irritated the Swatow Gild of which 
they were members. Its influence was at once exerted in 
their behalf in a manner that indicated the premeditated 
character of the incident. A protest was issued in its name 
against the action of the Port Commissioner, and a memorial 
addressed to the high authorities, both papers filled with 
misstatements, to which the latter document (sent to Peking) 
added malignant charges of robbery and malfeasance against 
the Customs Examiners. The aim of these indiscriminate 
allegations was probably the familiar one in the East of 
making a great claim in order to obtain a moderate result. 
The merchants may have found it a hardship to get heavy 
cargo-boats up to the jetty against wind and tide, and sought 
to have this rule abolished by applying every resource of 
of falsehood and calumny in their power. The Customs ser- 
vice in China, it must be remembered, is administered for 
the Imperial Government by foreigners, and the fact that 
the Commisioner and his subordinates were detested ‘ bar- 
barians’’ may have in some degree inspired the gild with 
the fatuous notion that, in boycotting trade at this port, it 
could bring its own Government to terms. Whatever its 
idea, the gage of battle was flung down, when upon the 
despatch of its petition to Peking, “a printed document ap- 
peared, in the form of a circular letter addressed by the 
Swatow merchants to the merchants of Hongkong, Shang- 
hai and other ports, stating that a petition had been ad- 
dressed to the high authorities, praying that a bulky cargo, 
shipped or discharged at Swatow, should be exempted from 
coming to the Customs pier for examination, and that it had 
been decided that, should no favorable reply be received be- 
fore the first day of the seventh moon, the trade of the port 
should be stopped, i. e. the merchants of Hongkong, Shang- 
hai and other ports should send no more cargo to them.” 
This document derived its whole force from the under- 
standing that it came from the gild, but inasmuch as it was 
in itself an overt act against the law, subjecting its authors, 
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if discovered, to capital punishment, the gild subsequently 
declared that an enemy had issued it expressly to injure 
them. The credence it commanded, and the supreme power 
of the gild over the import and export business of the port 
are indicated by the sequel. Instead of obtaining their desire 
at Peking, the gild only succeeded in eliciting sterner rules 
from the board as to cargo examinations. In spite of efforts 
on the part of the local magistrates with the gild committee 
to avert the threatened stoppage, a taboo was decreed and 
trade practically dropped to nothing. The two steamers 
that in the ensuing fortnight ventured to bring anything to 
Swatow had to leave their cargoes in storehouses, the con- 
signees not daring to apply for their goods at the Customs. 
The mutinous gild-merchants seem to have thought, says the 
Commissioner's Report, that “ by stopping the Customs Rev- 
enue—by ‘ boycotting’ the Customs,—they could carry their 
point, a way of dealing which the Swatow Gild has success- 
fully employed in several instances against foreign and native 
merchants who would not obey its dictates. The conspira- 
tors appear to have entirely lost sight of the consequences 
that such a policy would have on the general business of the 
port; but they soon found that these were of a ruinous char- 
acter, and they were probably much pleased when after a 
few days the gild sent word to the other ports to send cargo 
again.” An inquiry into the whole case was made afterwards 
by the prefect, whose report decreed punishment against that 
Wilfred Murray, the miscreant author of the circular note, 
also, ‘‘as the three administrators of the gild, Lu, Lin and 
Yang, have been found guilty of irregularities and misman- 
agement, they are to be expelled from the gild and prohib- 
ited from ever being employed by it again; Lu, besides, 
having been banished from the prefecture, and Hsieh Ch‘ang 
[the merchant who refused to pay his fine] having been 
beaten.” In view of the distress brought upon many inno- 
cent traders by the contumacy of this gild, the punishment 
of its managers cannot be considered too severe. The gild 
itself seems to have been either too useful or too powerful to 


1 Coramissioner Huber’s Report: Swatow, p. 11, in C. J. M. Customs Reports on 
Trade for the Year 1881. 17th Issue. Shanghai, 1882. 
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interfere with directly, though, it will be noted, the prefect 
expells members from its company and otherwise exhibits 
his authority over its concerns. A more instructive exhibi- 
tion of gild methods and influence in China has not occurred. 

Gilds are common among Chinese who live in foreign 
countries, their institutions in the Pacific islands and Straits 
Settlements being described as similar to those at home. 
Mr. Stewart Culin of Philadelphia, a close and accurate stu- 
dent of the Chinese in America, speaks of a Chinese gild 
meeting in that city, which he had the privilege of attending. 
The customary wooden billets are used here as well as there 
to call a gathering, and are described as “ wooden tablets 8% 
inches in length, inscribed on one side with the name of the 
‘Hall,’ as such organizations are designated, and on the 
other with the names of the particular shops to which they 
were directed. Below is written the hour of meeting, with 
a statement that a penalty of one dollar will be imposed for 
non-attendance. These tablets, one for each member, were 
kept by a person designated for the purpose, and any mem- 
ber of the gild who had a grievance would repair to him and 
direct him to calla meeting. The custodian, being duly paid 
the sum of one dollar or more to pay for tobacco at the meet- 
ing, would inscribe on the Chim 7 sz’, as the tablets are called, 
the hour of the assembly, etc., as here appears, and carry 
them to different shops. The tablets formed the credentials 
of their representatives, who laid them upon a table upon 
entering the room. Such assemblies are for the express 
purpose of ‘arranging affairs.’ Both sides tell their story, 
and the others endeavor to bring about a settlement. The 
meetings are not of a judicial character. The methods em- 
ployed are based entirely upon Chinese custom, no consid- 
eration being given to the foreign law, concerning which the 
Chinese are equally ignorant and indifferent.’” 


1 American Anthropologist, Oct., 1891. “In New York City,” the same writer in- 


. forms us elsewhere, “the merchants support a gild hall, entitled the Chung Wa 


Kung Sho, or ‘Chinese Public Hall,’ which is in charge of a person of approved 
character, who is elected to the office annually. This custodian has been 
described in our newspapers as the ‘Mayor of Chinatown.’ He really has 
no executive powers, but quarrels are laid before him for settlement, and 
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In order to present the arrangement of a trade gild to bet- 
ter advantage than can be done by a series of generalizations, 
the ordinances of one of them are appended in full... From 
this typical document details may be gathered and a fairly 
satisfactory conception obtained of the principles which con- 
trol gild management everywhere within the Empire. 


REGULATIONS OF THE CANTON GILD AT FoocHow. 


The original object of a gild is, first, to bring together fellow provincials, sec- 
ondly, to lodge merchants and guests. Now we are outlanders from over the 
sea, strangers both to the place and its inhabitants ; it is highly necessary, there- 
fore, that harmony and concord prevail among us, the better to carry on our sev- 
eral occupations. It is needful, however, that certain rules be laid down for the 
management of this gild, and the members have therefore decided on the follow- 
ing regulations, by which we all agree to abide. It is our most earnest wish that 
these rules be never hereafter changed. 

1. The tea trade is the most important branch of traffic in Fokien Province, 
and the number of our fellow provincials who come here to engage in it is daily 
on the increase. It is impossible to say for certain that they may not be impli- 
cated in cases brought before the authorities, or get involved in some matter or 
other. If anything of the sort occurs, and the parties are found on investigation 
to be really respectable characters, who have got into trouble through no fault of 
their own, the managers of the gild will put in their names as security for them, 
a plan for the benefit of merchants and strangers. 

2. The establishment of a gild is invested with a certain responsibility. Should 
there be one of bad and violent character among us, and he be guilty of some 
offense against the law, and the local authorities hold us responsible, the man- 
agers of the gild shall send a man to make inquiries, and if the accusation is 


he acts as peacemaker in the Chinese community. He receives a salary 
of thirty dollars per month and the profits on the incense and candles sold 
to worshippers in the gild hall. The election for this office is held just 
before the Chinese New Year, when the new manager is driven in a car- 
riage to each of the Chinese shops. His deputy precedes him on foot, 
with a bundle of red paper visiting cards about a foot in length. Two 
of these, one bearing the name and the other official title of the new manager, 
are handed to each storekeeper.” The notorious “highbinders” of California 
are not gilds but secret societies, though one authority considers the Chi 
Kung Tong to have been originally a protective association upon whose roll are 
still the names of many respectable Chinese merchants who dare not leave it for 
fear of antagonizing its baser element. It is also said to be a branch of the Triad 
Society in China, a distinctly revolutionary organization. See “ Among the 
Highbinders,” by Rev. F. J. Masters, D.D., in the California Illustrated Maga- 
sine, reprinted in the Chinese Recorder for June and July, 1892. 


! Translated by C. F. R. Allen in Doolittle’s Vocabulary and Handbook of the 
Chinese Language, ii, p. 399. Foochow, 1872. 
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shown to have good grounds, we will all agree to arrest the offender and forward 
him for punishment. If anyone presumes to use violence to protect the crimi- 
nal, we will petition the authorities to punish him also as a warning to future 
offenders. 

3. It will be necessary to hire a person to write all official documents for the 
gild. His salary shall be appointed at a certain fixed rate, in which his meals 
shall be included. Stationery shall be provided him at the general expense, in 
view of the importance of the work done. 

4. Among the members of our fellow provincials who come here, there are 
those who engage in business transactions, having current accounts as well as 
making joint speculations. It is impossible to say that disputes may not arise 
among them. If anything of the sort occurs, the gild shall settle the difficulty in 
the manner most advantageous toall. Justice shall be observed, and the facts of 
the case brought to light, and the matter be decided according to what is right. 
No deceit nor concealment must be employed, that justice may prevail. 

5. At present there is no surplus of money belonging to the gild, while there 
are plenty of occasions where money is needed, and some means must be devised 
for collecting funds for general expenses. The regulations on this head are on 
a separate sheet. If any member transgresses these rules and fails to pay the 
amount due from him, his name shall be erased from the list and his advantage 
shall never hereafter be considerea. If anyone reports himself as owing less 
than he really does, he shall be obliged on investigation to pay up the balance, 
and shall have to stand the expense of a theatrical performance as well, lest 
others should do the same. 

6. With reference to all moneys collected from the several firms and ware- 
houses, the accountants must every month write out clearly separate accounts, 
and paste them on the wall of the hall, to allow everyone to examine the ac- 
counts, in order to avoid errors and omissions. 

7. Now that the establishment of the gild is completed, if there is any occasion 
to spend a sum of money over a hundred taels, all the members of the gild shall 
have a right to discuss the propriety of the expense. All the monthly receipts, 
all praperty bought for the gild, and all money put on interest ought to be prop- 
erly managed by the accountants. All transactions, however, shall be pub- 
lished by the accountants every month in such a way that inquirers may see the 
status of the gild at a glance. Should any of the members desire to borrow 
money of the gild, they must come in person to the managers to discuss and 
arrange the matter. They must, however, procure someone as surety to impress 
on all the importance of the general finance. 

8. When the gild has any general business on hand, wooden tokens to sum- 
mon the members to meet at once shall be sent round. Should a member have 
returned to his native place, or have gone anywhere else, he must appoint some- 
one to bring his token and inform the gild of his absence. If, however, a mem- 
ber shall purposely neglect to come, and not send his token, he shall have to pay 
the expense of a theatrical entertainment as a warning against such carelessness. 

9. With regard to the transactions of the gild, a separate manager shall be 
chosen to manage the foreign trade, another the Tea hong trade, and a third the 
general retail trade, and these managers shall act in concert. Their term of 
office shall be one year; when this is over they shall present their accounts for 
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general inspection. After this is done, let the members again deliberate and 
choose others to fill their vacancies. If, however, the former office holders be 
willing to re-accept office, and the members wish to re-elect them, they can do 
so if they please, that careful management may receive due honor. 

10. The main support on which the position of any gild is dependent is sub- 
scription. Now the foregoing rules have been decided on to set the gild on a firm 
basis. This has been, however, up to the present insufficient, and further sub- 
scriptions are necessary, and all the merchants ought to be willing to contribute. 
In this crisis nothing can be nobler than public spirit. If after the space of a 
year or two the funds of the gild be found amply sufficient, then the rules may 
be altered, either by relaxing them or by abolishing them entirely, in order to 
show consideration for the necessities of the merchants. 

11. At the public meetings of the gild, should there be anyone with higher 
abilities than the rest with a plan of his own to propose, whatever his station may 
be, he must argue and explain the case before all the members. He must not 
continue to dispute the matter after it has been decided, as such a proceeding is 
useless when there is no one to back it up; in this fashion the time of the gild 
will not be wasted. 

12. The chairs and tables, the coverings and cushions, together with the smaller 
utensils for the use of the gild are all to be entered in the accounts. Hereafter 
when anything more of this sort is procured, it must be set down in the accounts 
at the time. If anything is broken or spoilt, the man in charge of them must 
give notice to the accountant of the year that he may record the loss. If 
the losses or breakages have not been reported, the man in charge shall alone be 
held responsible, so that everything be accounted for. 

13. With reference to the rooms belonging to the gild, if a Canton mandarin of 
high rank be passing through without his wife and family, and wish to borrow 
the rooms from the managers to live in, they may be lent him for a short time. 
With this exception the rooms shall not be lent to any other description of per- 
son to live in, nor shall anyone be allowed to borrow the furniture and utensils 
of the gild. This shall be announced as an unalterable rule. 

14. With reference to the place for public meetings, no grown women nor girls 
shall come into the hall for the purpose of burningincense. If they do transgress 
this regulation, the gate-keeper may turn them out to preserve respectability. 

15. All the expenses and disbursements of the gild must be paid from the gen- 
eral funds. The priest who is hired to burn incense, and the coolies about the 
place shall all receive monthly pay. Anyone inclined to make voluntary con- 
tributions of oil or incense may do so, but no subscription list must be kept to 
obtain contributions. Let this be specially understood everywhere, to check 
irregular practices. 

16. The gild shall employ a priest at the general expense to offer incense and 
perform religious services, which priest shall be either a Taoist or a Buddhist ; 
also a certain number of coolies to clean the premises, which must be kept neat 
and tidy. Should there be cause of complaint against the priest or the others, 
the gild after investigating the case may decide to dismiss them at once, to show 
proper regard for good behavior. 

17. Cantonese civil or military graduates, newly passed or old scholars, may 
be on the way to Peking for the examinations. Likewise officials of . . [various] 
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ranks may be proceeding to or from the capital. A regulation shall be made as 
to paying their traveling expenses, when the finances of the club warrant. 

18. With reference to sending home corpses of those whose friends are too 
poor to do so themselves, a regulation shall be made as soon as the finances of 


the club admit it. 
Promulgated respectfully by the Canton Gild. 


Less must be said, because less is known about the other 
class of gilds, the Kung so, or trades unions. They resemble 
more closely than the wet-kwan their parallels in Europe and 
America, where they are quite as common and exert their 
strength along much the same lines. Their development 
does not appear to be as perfect in China as in the West, or 
as in the case of those gilds which we have been considering. 
Amongst mechanics, the unions generally embrace masters 
and workmen as against society, journeymen or apprentices, 
except in a few of the largest centers, seldom uniting exclu- 
sively by themselves. To account for this would necessitate 
a careful examination of the whole social system of China, a 
matter quite beyond our present scope; but there are deep- 
lying reasons for this phenomenon, among which may be 
suggested the ignorance and poverty of the menial class, the 
sharp distinctions in society from the lowest to the highest, 
the phlegmatic calm of the national temperament, etc., etc. 
Strikes or combinations against employers are extremely 
rare, and always peaceably conducted; but in this regard we 
must'remember that large factories and the huge plants they 
involve are unknown. Industrial life in Asia is practically 
where it was some two centuries ago in Europe. 

The unions are concerned principally with the regulation 
of work and wages, discountenancing cheating,—for no one 
appreciates the money value of honesty in the long run bet- 
ter than a Chinaman,—resistance to unjust oppression from 
officials, arrangements as to apprentices, and mutual assist- 
ance to members. They do not always possess club houses, 
their meetings being held in temples, tea houses, or in any 
convenient public place. The same tendency towards mak- 
ing fines and penalties cover the expense of a feast or the- 
atrical show is seen among them as with their superiors, but 
fines are necessarily ineffectual in the case of a poor laborer 
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who never has and never will have cash in his pocket. As 
might be expected, they are severe in respect to the employ- 
ment of female labor, which is almost always prohibited in 
the arts and trades, though women are everywhere great 
field-hands and shop-keepers. Needle makers allow excep- 
tions in favor of the wives and daughters of their own craft, 
who are permitted to acquire the difficult art of drilling 
needle eyes; but should either ever marry out of the union, 
employment would be withheld. 

Clannishness is a Chinese characteristic, which renders sec- 
tionalism (as we have had a chance to observe) every where 
rampant. Many occupations form unions, membership in 
which is restricted to fellow-townsmen. Fish-hook making 
at Wénchow is confined to men of that trade who belong to 
Fukien, and no Wénchowese is allowed to acquire the art. 
Needle-makers allow only Taichow and Kiangsu men to 
work in the city of Wénchow. Tallow-chandlers and tin-foil 
beaters are cited as the two most truculent classes, owing to 
their sectional jealousy. These men will not work with 
others of their craft who happen to belong to another pre- 
fecture; as it is, though laboring in different establishments, 
they are perpetually involved in feuds and fights. 

As has been intimated, fining is a practical punishment 
only when the culprit possesses money to pay a fine. In 
case he has, the affair is honorably managed by inviting him 
to visit a tea house, where he suffers no injury, but where he 
remains under surveillance of successive relays of his fellows, 
until the money is forthcoming. The practice of boycotting is 
perfectly understood in these as in the other associations, but 
it is usually applied without undue cruelty. We seek in vain 
for a semblance of the old German crafts custom of Sche/ten, 
or reviling, when master or man who had infringed the rules 
was called infamous by the whole company, and work with 
or by the sinner denied until atonement had been made.’ 
As to weregild, where a murderer is liable for a sum of 
money to the family of his victim, both its payment and col- 
lection, which in medizval Europe were undertaken by the 


1 Compare Brentano in T. Smith’s Znglish Gilds, p. clvi. 
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gild, are in China relegated to the sept or clan. Blood 
money is not considered to come within the province of 
either craft or trade gilds among Asiatics. 

Instances of trades-union truculency in China are freely 
quoted in the writings of foreign visitors, but their occur- 
rence is not frequent in proportion to the population and the 
number of these associations. In general their conduct is 
submissive to a fault, though nothing can equal the savagery 
of a craft-gild once thoroughly enraged. Dr. Macgowan 
cites’ a ghastly case, often referred to in China, which well 
illustrates their behavior under extreme provocation. The 
affair happened in a gold-beater’s union in Soochow, perhaps 
one of the most law-abiding cities in the Empire. It seems 
that ‘a novel which gives a fictitious account of the traitor 
Yo Fi having been bitten to death by an indignant populace 
has given rise to the belief in Chehkiang that persons con- 
spiring, and conjointly, in putting a man to death, escape 
punishment because the crime of murder cannot be brought 
home to any one of the perpetrators. At this date (1872) the 
notion was the stronger from the fact that men then living 
could tell of a magistrate in northern Kiangsu who suffered 
that awful death for withholding food in a famine, and it was 
believed—erroneously, no doubt—that none of the conspira- 
tors were executed. 

“Gold leaf was needed to an unusual amount for the Em- 
peror. One of the craft represented to the magistrate that 
if he were allowed to take a number of apprentices the work 
would be greatly expedited, and having obtained permission, 
he proceeded to engage a great number of apprentices. The 
‘scoundrel,’ as our author styles him, violated in a flagrant 
manner a law of the trade which disallowed an employer to 
take more than one apprentice at a time. His conduct in- 
furiated the craft, and the word passed round ‘Biting to 
death is not a capital offence.’ One hundred and twenty- 
three of them rushed on the miserable man, each taking 
a bite. Death soon relieved the victim of fiendish rancor; 
but to make sure that none shirked on that occasion, it is 
related that no one was allowed to quit the shop whose 


1 Chinese Gilds. 
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bloody lips and gums did not attest to his fidelity. The 
murderer who took the first bite was subsequently caught 
and beheaded.”” Such a crime as this, it should in justice be 
added, creates as much abhorrence in China as it would in 
America, and could not possibly occur there except under 
extraordinary conditions and under a peculiarly inefficient 
magistracy. Unions there seldom outrage either moral or 
civil laws, and in general their effect upon labor is elevating, 
and renders the workman better fitted for the struggle of 
existence. 

From this summary of a few of its leading features, cursory 
and deficient as it has of necessity been, the great extent 
and completeness of the gild system among the Chinese may 
be conceived. It is difficult in a study where many condi- 
tions still remain to be observed to keep consistently to the 
distinctions between gilds, clubs and secret fraternities, main- 
tained by some writers, and such distinctions are not always 
profitably preserved. Associations, founded at first for con- 
venience of trade, have developed in England into boroughs, 
in Germany into autonomous towns, in Italy, less directly, 
into states, where they served to counterbalance the power 
of the nobles. In China, which presents some instances also 
of their degeneracy into private fellowships and confedera- 
cies of crime, they have for the most part preserved their 
primary function in sustaining civilization and elevating 
society. Under the incentive of the gild, every trader, 
every artisan, is made responsible in conduct and work to 
directors whom he trusts and cheerfully obeys, because he 
he has himself appointed them; who are therefore whole 
worlds removed from those civil authorities whom he dis- 
trusts and tries to withstand. Ina society which changes as 
slowly as that of China or of medizval Europe, where, in 
spite of occasional wars, the conditions of industrial life re- 
main fairly stable, but where for various reasons the civil 
authority is unable or unwilling to maintain justice and 
equity between man and man, such an institution as the gild, 
once thoroughly established in the land, commends itself to 
the community as the sole reasonable resource against op- 
pression on the one hand and anarchy on the other. Its 
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drawback lies in the pretensions that spring from conscious 
power, and this, as we have seen, is not unrecognized in 
China. In usurping, as it often must, the province of police 
authority, it incurs the risk to which every government 
within a government is liable. Dangers of this sort are par- 
tially counterbalanced among the Chinese by their peace- 
loving temperament and strong sense of obedience to right- 
ful rule. In a country where emotional loyalty to a person 
or cause is almost unknown, a decent administration that 
appeals to the good sense of common men stands an excel- 
lent chance for continuance. 

Apart, however, from its shortcomings, the gild performs 
the invaluable service of keeping alive a spirit of self-reliance 
and independence. It teaches the value of personal industry, 
integrity, mutual aid, and all the elementary virtues of 
social existence, and with its capacity—within limits—for 
change and expansion it provides fairly well the mediation, 
needful for orderly and comfortable living. Whether the 
institution can withstand the strain involved in the introduc- 
tion of industrial methods and new ideals from the West, re- 
mains to be seen. With this great change will come those 
awful problems, implied in the relations of capital and labor, 
that confuse and oppress our side of the globe. China is 
to-day as innocent and ignorant of this ferment as Europe 
was, before the use of steam engendered manufacturing on a 
modern scale. It is impossible to review the relations be- 
tween employer and employed amongst us without returning 
to that landmark of industrial change, the introduction of the 
steam engine, or associating our present disturbances with 
the revolution then begun. We have seen how admirably 
adapted the gild is to present conditions in the Orient, 
which reproduces past conditions in the Occident. The sim- 
ilarity thus disclosed emphasizes the reflection of Mr. John 
Fiske,’ that “one of the most important lessons impressed 
upon us by a long study of comparative mythology is that 
human minds in different parts of the world, but under the 
influence of similar circumstances, develop similar ideas and 
clothe them in similar forms of expression. It is just the 


' The Discovery of America, i, p. 146. 
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same with political institutions, with the development of the 
arts, with social customs, with culture generally. To repeat 
the remark of Sir John Lubbock, ‘ Different races in similar 
stages of development often present more features of resem- 
blance to one another than the same race does to itself in 
different stages of its history.’”” Economically, the China of 
to-day is much more like the Europe of the Reformation 
than is modern Europe itself. In watching the inevitable 
quickening of her social life, it will be possible to learn some- 
thing by analogy of the genesis of our ewn labor problems. 
We may in our own day witness the decline and disappear- 
ance of institutions that now preserve commercial society 
from collapse. But whatever the needs of the future, the 
Empire at present depends largely for its internal security 
upon these associations of its industrious inhabitants. They 
practically represent duty to both church and state, and if 
they embody and typify the conservatism of Chinese charac- 
ter, they also sustain the elements in itthat make for honesty 
and self-restraint, preserving it, as did their counterparts in 
Europe two or three centuries ago, for progress towards 
more liberal government and a regenerated religion. 


FREDERICK WELLS WILLIAMS. 


New Haven. 
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THE FARM UNREST IN NEW ENGLAND. 


the long and varied discussion of the subject of farm 
decadence in New England almost the whole stress of 
the inquiry has been laid upon the causes which are purely 
economic. The tariff, western competition, prices of farm 
products or prices of the commodities of farm consumption 
have carried the burden of the argument. That these may 
be potential factors in causing the sinister changes which 
have come into the life of the New England farmer, is not 
here denied. But that they have been amplified overmuch, 
and that the causes of a secondary and social character 
shadowing the farm have been either ignored or underrated, 
is a conclusion which a full examination seems to justify. 
Often the economic cause blends closely with the social 
one, and the difficulty of separating the two is an ob- 
stacle in the treatment of the subject. So intimately is 
wealth united with most of the questions of human condition, 
that it may be hard to outline clearly, just where in the New 
England farm problem economy ends, and the social or sen- 
timental factor begins. But in these pages the attempt will 
be made, so far as possible, to keep the two causes apart, or, 
at least, to treat the economic influence as a collateral cause 
while not subtracting from its force. 

Except the almost single industry of trading in furs with 
the Indians, the base line of toil among our earliest Puritan 
forefathers was agriculture. Their industrial emblems were 
the axe and plow, their first thoughts, of land to be conquered 
or bought from the red men. As in all primeval lands, fer- 
tile but deficient in the precious metals or other sources of 
quick profit, the pioneers, poor in purse but hardy in temper 
and thews, faced as their initial problem of existence the 
subjugation of the soil—a problem which expanded in widen- 
ing circles as new townships were colonized and the fur 
trade died away. As the colonists moved inland and away 
from the levels of the shore, the country became rougher, 
the soils more obdurate and the task of subduing them more 
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difficult. The later migration from New England to the 
richer lands of the west was thus, in a sense, inverted among 
the first two or three generations from the settlers. But the 
very harshness of the picturesque but rugged lands of lower 
New England east of the Hudson held the settlers longer in 
the clearing and, when cleared, impressed their immediate 
descendants with loftier notions of the value of the meadow, 
of the arable land and of the pasture of the established farm. 
Thus, not only the agricultural traditions and habitudes de- 
rived from England in the seventeenth century, but.special 
conditions of soil combined to give New England a popula- 
tion to whom agriculture was not only a vocation but a kind 
of industrial creed. It dominated the New Englander’s life 
of toil and trade very much as the orthodox Puritan religion 
dominated his soul. 

Out of this agricultural epoch of New England lasting for 
some two centuries came perhaps the grandest stock of men, 
measured by their fundamental and deeper traits, that ever 
sprung upon the earth. But we concern ourselves not now 
with any analysis or praise of the Puritan or sub-Puritan 
character, but merely with those institutions and habits of 
the time which made content on the farm, where now are 
restlessness and discontent. 

The first, most forceful and most conspicuous social fact in 
a community where almost everybody was a farmer was the 
levelling of the class distinction. The soil tiller who owned 
his land might have to toil for a living like a serf, but he 
never incurred the serf’s degradation. Around him and on 
the same level the great mass of the community were his fel- 
low farmers, whom he never gazed upon from below, either 
as a matter of social rank or from the plane of inferior voca- 
tion. Slightly beneath him were the class of farm laborers— 
not many, when wooded lands were cheap, nor profoundly 
lowered as a class, in days when farmers themselves inter- 
changed services and toiled even harder than their own field 
hands. The country merchant was, unless exceptionally 
rich, the farmer's peer, no better and no worse, in the social 
scale. Above the farmer stood only the men of the profes- 
sions, usually college graduates, including the minister, and 
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the squirearchs. But these, while they formed a certain dis- 
tinctive “cult,” were too few to be a very strongly empha- 
sized group or impress the class distinction harshly. Of the 
two most prominent, the minister, vested with powers well 
nigh pontifical, yet held them not of men; and the old country 
squires, under the microscopeoftime and New England novels, 
have obtained in our day a greatly magnified importance 
which they never really possessed. If the farmer had to 
wrestle hard with his niggard soils and had slight education 
and few creature comforts, he had, as offsets, simple wants, 
social equality and an assertive manhood. He wasina large 
sense the civis Romanus of his time and place. 

Following closely on equality as a benign influence, mak- 
ing for many social as well as civic virtues, was what may 
be called the localization of interests. The farmers were 
far shut in from the outer world in days when the telegraph, 
daily paper and railroad were things unknown, and a journey 
by the lumbering stage-coach, the event of a lifetime. Out- 
side of the farm itself almost every energy had to focus 
within the narrow limits of the township and its village. 
Every small incident was magnified in importance as seen 
through the lenses of the little farm communities. A journey 
to the nearest city was more momentous than a trip to 
Europe now, a change of town officers more absorbing than 
a cabinet crisis in England, and the steeple of the little 
orthedox church towered higher than the cross of St. Paul’s. 
The motions—and emotions—of the farmer were centripetal 
in every social and civic relation. The principle of associa- 
tion and neighborhood spirit both were most intense, ex- 
pressed in the town meetings, the singing schools, the sewing 
society, “stripping character at home while it clothed the 
heathen abroad,” and yet with a deeper significance than the 
satire of the “ Widow Bedott Papers” can mask. Even the 
cramped dogmatism and fiery doctrine of the church had a 
value, too little recognized now, in strengthening the habit of 
association and making the House of God a veritable “ meet- 
ing house,” in which the social threads of the community were 
knit more closely together. Much we may see in the social, 
religious and linguistic oddities of the time to waken humor. 
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But the humor can never shift to derision, when we descry 
the fact amid the bigotry of opinion, the acuteness in bargain, 
the household economies not rarely debased into parsimony, 
that the shadows were silver tinged by neighborly kindness, 
by the bed-rock integrities, and that even the austere religion 
of the New England theocracy, not inaptly described as an 
ever brooding sense that something awful was always going 
to happen, yet had its useful function in the farm society. 

The picture of the past changes into the sharper limnings 
of the present. It shows the New England farmer given 
the same amount of labor, economically bettered.’ But what 
a shifting in his environment, in his sentimental comforts, in 
his social status and in most of the prime elements of his 
content! 

With the first coming of the railroad into New England, 
the town barriers which confined the energies of the farm 
communities began to sink. Thenceforth the world was 
open and the farm interest, before so concentrated and local- 
ized, began to be diffused. Following the railroad came the 
factory city and factory town, not only drawing away the 
farm youth and farm laborers,’ but absorbing also the small 

! In all the computations which the writer has seen, and in not a few that he has 
made, the figures indicate that—chiefly owing to the cheapening of commodities 
by mechanical invention—the farmer buys in a cheaper market than, say, half 
a century ago, while most of his farm products command a higher price. But 
against him must be set the great increase of about 80 per cent. in the cost of 
farm labor. While no accurate general figures relating to his comparative lot 
can be given, owing to the uncertain ratios with which different articles enter 
into both consumption and production, there can be little doubt that the New 
England farmer, working as hard and practicing the same economies as in old 
times, would be better off now than then. Whether we ought to expect him to 
return to the awful toil in household and field of those days, is quite another 
question. 

® Taking the thirty-seven farm towns nearest the twelve cities of Connecticut 
—which are all factory cities—the loss in population during the census decade 
from 1880 to 1890 was about ten per cent. The twenty-two farm towns of the 
chief agricultural county in the State, all removed from cities, show a loss during 
the same decade of about seven per cent. Out of the 168 towns in Connecticut 
100 towns, nearly all agricultural, show a loss in assessed property of almost 
$19,000,000 during the last thirty years, although most of them are not far away 
from cities or factory towns. If there are any vantages of proximity of factory 
and farm, they seem to be more than counterbalanced by the deadly “ drain” of 
the former upon the latter, especially in the matter of farm labor. 
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i factories planted on the New England streams. Coincidently 
poured in the tide of foreign immigration,’ bringing contact 
with new, if not lower, standards of living.’ Wealth, seeking 
‘ other and quicker investment than the farm, generated yet 
more wealth, and the riches thus accumulated stratified the 
communities and created classes, some of them lower in 
a morale than the farmer, others holding themselves aloof and 
above him. Industrially conservative, the farmer thus has 





1 The force of the impact of foreign elements on New England is shown im- 
pressively in the new census returns, though comparisons cannot be made in the 
case of Maine, which is omitted in the census returns of 1880. Counting as for- 





eigners the first generation born in this country from foreigners and excluding 

negroes, we obtain the following table of gains and losses (marked respectively 

\ by the plus and minus sign) for the last census decade in the New England 

4 States outside of Maine: 

Native. Foreign. 
oe — 13,609 + 43,143 
WOE oid dnitictacaccscvnceds — 10,692 + 10,281 
po Ee ee ee + 71.773 +379 212 
; ee + 10,806 + 57,010 
CAINE 6.60 ocean cd cdcccessce + 22,910 + 99,375 


+ 81,188 + 589,021 

The “native whites from native parents” in Massachusetts now are but 42.67 
per cent. of the population of that state ; in Rhode Island 39.81 per cent., and in 
Connecticut 47.87 per cent. These figures count as native those born into the 
second generation from the immigrants, and were taken two years ago, leaving 
that time for a new foreign increment. The incoming of the French Canadians 
is, moreover, a special and new branch of immigration of which New England 
is receiving the onset. 


2 See article by President Francis A. Walker in the Forum of August, 1891. 
One of the features of the farm life, due largely to the farmer's contact with modern : 
“ civilization,” is the diminution of the family, a fact which almost every census | 
enumerator in agricultural regions of New England has noticed. At this point, td 
too, it may be said that the native race are not only overreached by immigration 
but by the fecundity of the imported races, although the death-rate of the latter 
is much higher. Returns from an investigation made some years ago in Massa- W 
chusetts show that native mothers bore, on an average, 3.37 children, of whom 
there were then living 2.41 and .g6 dead; while foreign mothers in the state 
bore 5.22 children, of whom there were then living 3.46 and 1.76 were dead. The 
‘ survival ratios of the two classes are, therefore, about 3.46 to 2.41. The ratio 
would probably favor the imported races still mors, if the comparisons were made 
in the rural regions, and the unsanitary conditions, in which so many foreigners i 
live in the cities, allowed for. 
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seen the mechanical vocations outstripping him and the 
whole federal policy of the nation thrown against him in the 
scale, aggravating ills which a different policy would have 
left bad enough at best. The New England farmer stands 
industrially to-day on a little hillock but slightly raised from 
the old level; all around him he looks upward to mountains, 
the symbols of the progress and achievements of other call- 
ings than his own; while socially he is not even on the old 
plane, but in a depression below it. The allurements of 
fortunes often quickly made, very often tariff-made, and of the 
swift life and luxuries of the cities circle him closely on 
every hand, and the verbal jokes of the wits and the cartoons 
of the familiar “‘ Farmer Hayseed” type, play with sharpest 
stings on the fancies of the younger farm generation.’ 

The results may be briefly, and it may be added, sadly 
told: The delimitation of the farmers of New England into 
a special and relatively, if not absolutely, decreasing class; 
the cheapening of the farms ;* the decline of the old yeoman 
pride; the decay of the local spirit and of the habit of asso- 
ciation ;* a lowered interest in politics and civic matters, so 


1 See article by Prof. W. H. Brewer in “ New Englander” of May, 1890. 


? Except in very rare cases, the “abandoned” farm of New England is a mis- 
nomer, but the extreme cheapening of them is a most amazing and realistic fact 
The best statistics, ‘perhaps, on the subject are supplied by Secretary T. S. Gold, 
of the Connecticut Board of Agriculture, in his pamphlet advertising cheap 
farms for sale. The average “asked” price—which would be somewhat lower 
at actual sale—for 20 farms, including all buildings and containing 2,948 acres 
or about 4% square miles, is $7.56 an acre or about $22,300 for the whole. 
Twelve farms in large factory towns, some of them containing cities, have an 
asked price, including buildings, of about $31 an acre or $18.34 less than the 
average value per acre of Connecticut farms as given in the census of 1880. 


®In one New England county no less than sixteen small “ country stores” 
last January gave up business—many of them doubtless of the “little country 
store” type that used to be found at every important crossroads and in the small 
hamlets. To those who are aware what a principle of association these stores 
with their “ bema of the barrel head” have represented in rural Yankee life their 
downfall under the competition of the modern system of trade certainly has a 
social significance. In the same direction is the change unfortunately made nec- 
essary by elections under secret-ballot laws, which exclude the electors from 
the ballot boxes except for the immediate purpose of voting and impair much the 
social character of the old voting days. 
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that even the old contentious and educational town meeting 
is but a very occasional sanction of DeToqueville’s pane- 
gyrics; and discontent, brooding or active, signified in the 
long procession of the younger sons of the farm moving to 
the cities or to the west. 

Political economists usually deal with this situation by 
the academic argument urging the New Engiand farmer to 
retrenchment. They say to him: “ Return to the old sim- 
plicities of farm life, discard fashion, stop imitating the 
whims and luxuries of the upper classes and adopt, so far 
as may be, the ancestral habit of self-denial.””. They empha- 
size the modern love of dress on the farm, the buggy which 
has supplanted the old box wagon, the expensive tastes of 
the younger sons of the soil, and the general scale of living 
too high for the farm to sustain now, just as it would have 
been too high a century ago. And they aver with consider- 
able force that, if the New England farmer will join self- 
restraint with hard toil, then improved methods of agri- 
culture, cheaper articles of farm consumption and, on the 
whole, higher prices of farm products will ‘“ make the farm 
pay,” enable the owner to lay up money and attain a fair 
degree of comfort and of self-cultivation. 

The plea has its strength, and no apology is offered here 
for the too common habit on the farm of aping the luxuries 
of the rich. Yet it is a frailty deep rooted in human nature 
and not confined to the soil. Moreover there are certain 
directions in which the farmer may plead abatement. For 
example: The country doctor of the old days charged fifty 
cents a visit. Now his usual charge is two dollars. Shall 
the modern farmer therefore call in the physician less often, 
and is he not fairly entitled to good medical service? Can 
he in death dispense with the costly offices of the modern 
undertaker and go back to the times when friends dug the 
grave, the farm supplied the hearse, and the plain butternut 
coffin enclosed its silent tenant. Again there is the far more 


‘serious problem of farm education, when the times demand 


a higher degree of training than the little red school house 
used to give or gives now. Where and how can the farmer 


educate his sons and daughters? If he happens to live in 
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a large town with its high school, that branch of the life 
problem may be solved. But in the little farm towns, where 
even low taxes are a vexing burden, and where the district 
school and three R’s are still the educational standards, in 
what direction toward the higher training shall the farmer's 
rational ambition for his children turn?’ There is just here, 
moreover, an enigma, not merely for our farmers, but for our 
universities and colleges. In the development of the higher 
education their standards of admission have been raised, 
until special training and a long and severe course of study 
must usually precede the successful entrance examination. 
Where and in what way the farmer’s sons, our most earnest 
and successful group of scholars, can cope with the newer 
and severer tests of admission—lads who used to “ fit”’ with 
country clergymen not now able to pass the examination 
themselves—is surely a thing worth the serious attention of 
our university instructors. It and the whole question of 
education serve to illustrate most vividly the “urban ten- 
dency” of the times, which has made old farm luxuries 
necessities, and which differentiates so severely against the 
bucolic satisfactions. 

Constructive criticism of a farm evil so deep set in social 
changes which are radical and likely to be permanent, is a 
rather gloomy. task. That the New England farmer on the 
whole is better educated than his ancestors of the soil, that 
he reads more, has deeper worldly wisdom and bears fewer 
of the rough points of mind and body, are logical sequels of 
his closer contact with the modern refinements. But do 
these, revealing to him his own position in reference to 
other classes and vocations and proving that his advance- 
ment is only absolute, while relatively he has dropped 
behind in the race, add to his social content? One or two 
recent writers on the topic have expressed hopes of a farm 
revival, social as well as industrial, from the summer migra- 
tion out of the cities to the farm. It is said with perfect 
truth that the city visitor is more and more turning away 
from the larger summer resorts of New England seeking the 


1 See the recent report of the Connecticut Board of Education on the condition 
of the public schools in New London County. 
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rural quietudes, staying longer in the country and often, as 
a boarder on the farm, not only introducing the refinements 
but visibly lifting the economic burdens of the household. 
Whether these are not offset by the nearer touch of the 
farmer with city affectations and luxury, and whether the 
farm ‘“ boarding house”’ is a stimulus or irritant of genuine 
agriculture of the muscular yeoman type, may be left to the 
individual judgment. 

The industrial and economic branch of the subject has 
more hopeful suggestions. That the market value of New 
England farm lands has about touched bottom, and that 
henceforth for a time the farmer’s condition must slowly 
rise, we may feel confident. The question of methods to 
that end is charged with many queries and sub-queries: 
Will fruit culture, sheep culture or new kinds of crops 
revive farm prosperity and for how long? and what will be 
the farm satisfactions during the interval between the pres- 
ent time and the far future when the reversed current of 
wealth from the teeming population of the country turns 
toward New England and makes it a Devonshire? Or, 
looking onward to remoter ultimates, when that flood of 
wealth pours on New England, will our posterity find then 
a race of our present ‘“‘ fancy” farmers’ or an agricultural 
system cognate with the tenant farming of the old world? 
Wherever these remoter forecasts may end, we can at least 
believe'in a kind of transition period when the farm unrest 
will be diminished along with the industrial rise of farm life, 
and when we may see a pale reflection of the social content- 
ments of the Puritan yeomanry. And, to that end, we ought 
to welcome and cheer the granges, “leagues’’ and other 
organizations of the New England farm, pardoning even 
certain of their civic heresies as being a better symptom 
than lethargy. 


1 The writer recalls here the recent and amusing spectacle of the workmen of a 
millionaire “ farmer” from the city laying, at twenty dollars a rod, stone wall around 
a large swamp lot for which fifteen dollars an acre would have been a high price. 
It reminds one of the joke attributed to Mr. W. M. Evarts when welcoming 
guests to his New England farm: ‘Gentlemen, I offer you champagne and milk. 
They cost me just the same.” 
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But that we shall ever again see the old equalized and 
localized social system of the Yankee farms, the times with 
their inrush to the cities, immigration, the growth of the 
factory and the swift transfer of wealth from mass to class, 
seem to forbid. If the shadows are deep, it is because they 
are thrown by concrete things which it is the part neither 


of wisdom, or of truth to disguise. 
CLARENCE DEMING. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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ETHICS AS A POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


I. 


he is the aim of these papers to apply to the investigation 
of morals those methods of analysis which have proved 
most fruitful in the study of legal and political institutions. 
The moral science of to-day bears a close resemblance to the 
political science of a hundred years ago; and there seems 
strong reason to believe that the advance in method which 
has actually been accomplished in politics can be applied to 
ethics also. 

Down to the beginning of the present century, the students 
of political science were pretty sharply divided into two 
classes. One group started from the assumption that there 
must be somewhere a sovereign unlimited in authority. 
Another, and in the eighteenth century a more influential 
group, started from an assumption of absolute individual 
liberty. Each conception was abstract and metaphysical 
rather than historical. For the time being, the represent- 
atives of liberty made more impression than the represent- 
atives of sovereignty, because practical men in the eighteenth 
century were resisting the abuse of authority on the part of 
absolute monarchs, and men were quite ready to accept any 
theory,of politics which seemed to justify such resistance. 
The signers of the Declaration of Independence began by 
saying that all men had equal and inalienable rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; but they would have 
been far from ready to carry this principle out to the logical 
conclusion which the anarchist would draw from it. They 
believed in liberty, because more liberty, under the existing 
conditions, seemed a desirable thing, and absolute sover- 
eignty an undesirable one; not because they were prepared 
to carry their avowed principle to its extreme development. 

In the same way those who were most vigorous in assert- 
ing the centralized authority of a sovereign, were governed 
by practical considerations in so doing. When Bentham 
asserted that law was the expression of a sovereign will, and 
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that whatever the sovereign commanded was law, it was 
because he saw the confusion which would result if the 
judges attempted to take any other ground. He rejected 
doctrines of liberty and natural rights, because doctrines of 
liberty and of natural rights would certainly produce bad 
law.’ Bentham himself was anything but a partisan of abso- 
lute monarchy. He recognized clearly enough that, even 
in states where the sovereign might theoretically command 
anything he pleased, in practice such an exercise of power 
would often produce a revolution.’ Bentham’s fault lay not 
in his views, but in his method. He accepted a metaphysical 
standard of sovereignty which was useful for certain pur- 
poses, but was unable so to formulate that standard as to 
avoid applying it to cases where it was worse than useless.* 


' The Fragment on Government was an answer to certain theories broadly stated 
by Blackstone, and concerned itself directly with the impossibility of carrying 
out those theories in judicial practice. 


® Bentham failed to recognize that nullification, rather than revolution, is the 
practical check on the power of the sovereign, and that the habitual obedience 
to a determinate superior, of which he has so much to say, is an obedience 
within limits. If the sovereign transgresses these limits, “ passive resistance” 
follows ; and this phrase, however much ridiculed by a certain school of jurists, 
marks a historical fact of the utmost importance. Compare A. L. Lowell on 
The Limits of Sovereignty, Essays on Government, pp. 189-222. 


® Actually, Bentham did a great deal to prevent his legal system from being 
Carrried to dangerous extremes. His doctrine of utilitarianism taught men to 
judge of the law without reference to what the sovereign had commanded. Sir 
Frederick Pollock, in his History of the Science of Politics, has pointed out that 
the English doctrine of absolute sovereignty is greatly modified by the English 
practice of resisting a policeman, and that on the continent of Europe, where 
their theories are less absolute but their policemen more so, the net result 
is much less favorable to free development than in England. Perhaps the most 
curious example of inconsistency of political and ethical theory is furnished in 
the first six chapters of Austin's Jurisprudence, where an absolute doctrine of 
sovereignty in law is brought into contrast with an equally absolute doctrine of 
private judgment in morals. In T. E. Holland’s Jurisprudence, chapters iii to 
v, we see the influence of a different ethical theory, probably derived indirectly 
from Comte. The result is much more self-consistent than Austin’s, but it may 
be doubted whether the men who were educated under the influence of Holland 
would have the sympathy with law reform for which the disciples of Bentham 
were so marked. 
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There was one man in the eighteenth century who held 
nineteenth century views on the relation of liberty and law. 
This was Edmund Burke. But he felt the truth rather than 
thought it out. It appears in his works in the form of flashes 
of insight, rather than as a consistent scientific system.’ It 
was left for Mill to lay the ground for the further develop- 
ment of such a system. It was left for writers like John 
Morley, who combined the views of Darwin with the 
political knowledge of Mill, to carry the matter out to its 
logical conclusion. To them and to the whole school of 
modern historical investigators liberty and sovereignty are 
not incompatible. Liberty exists, not as a postulate, not as 
a state of nature, but as a political institution which enables 
a nation to exist and to grow. They trace authority and 
liberty to one and the same cause,—the necessity of self- 
preservation for the social organism. The people that rec- 
ognized authority lived, while the people that insisted on 
anarchy perished. But, on the other hand, the people that 
submitted to despotic authority sooner or later perished 
from the rigidity of their own political organism, while those 
who were able to find a place for individual liberty as a part 
of their scheme of authority were able to adapt themselves 
to new conditions, and to continue to live where the others 
died. Authority and liberty exist side by side, because a 
nation must combine discipline and freedom in order to reach 
the plane of modern civilization. 

Substitute moral authority for legal authority, private 
judgment for personal liberty, and it will not be hard to 
apply the parallel to ethics. On the one side we have the 
champions of authority, on the other the champions of private 
judgment; the latter being to-day stronger than the former, 
because the practical men of to-day want to do their thinking 
for themselves, instead of having others doit for them. Yet 
those who assert the right of private judgment asa principle, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred shrink back in horror 
from the moral anarchy which would be produced by a 


It isa great merit of John Morley to have brought out these points in Burke’s 
writings with a clearness which would probably have surprised Burke himself. 
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logical application of such a principle. The postulate of an 
absolute and unbounded right of private judgment, occasion- 
ally used by Protestants of every shade, but consistently 
carried out only by extremists like Professor Clifford, is in 
fact a purely abstract assumption, as unhistorical as Rous- 
seau's natural right to liberty. There has never been a case 
where a large body of people really carried the assumptions 
of Protestantism to their logical conclusion. The nearest 
approach to it perhaps occurred in Greece in the fourth 
century before the Christian era, at the very time of the 
downfall of the power and vitality of Greece asa nation, and 
in intimate connection with it. The right of private judg- 
ment can be admitted as the right of civil liberty can be 
admitted, in the case of those peoples and those individuals 
who will not exercise it destructively. But the man who 
makes it a starting point or a postulate has apparently no 
clear means of so limiting its application as to stop short of 
moral anarchy. 

On the other hand, those who make authority their start- 
ing point or their postulate have no means of stopping short 
of despotism nor of avoiding the practical consequences 
which despotism involves. The Catholic theory of ecclesi- 
astical sovereignty may be more logical than the Protestant 
theory ; but in the attempt to apply that theory the Catholic 
church has habitually resisted progress, moral as well as 
material. The efforts of the more enlightened Catholics in 
the direction of reform have served to show how strong is 
the resistance to such reform which the system offers. Nor 
is the difficulty of combining authority and progress confined 
to those who have written and acted in connection with the 
Roman Catholic church. It is one which besets every 
thinker who lets the collective judgment of society over- 
shadow that of the individual. It is one from which neither 
Hegel nor Comte could wholly free himself.’ Each of these 
writers was thoroughly imbued with the idea of progress. 
Each sought to trace in history a continuous onward move- 
ment, and to make the presence or absence of such movement 


‘Compare Mill, The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte, pp.68-74. 
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the standard of good orevil. Yet each was hampered by 
his own conception of authority as residing in society and 
not in the individual, for the morals which society might 
prescribe at any moment were those of the present, not of 
the future. The man who would be the instrument of moral 
good must be for the moment, according to the definition of 
Hegel, immoral in thought, if not in act. He could only 
help society to continue doing right by himself doing what 
society considered wrong. When Lassalle asked how there 
could be any reform without a revolution, he asked a ques- 
tion which, from the Hegelian standpoint, was unanswerable. 

Yet it is a question which every nation must answer in 
its politics and its morals both. In the existing stage of 
civilization it is alike inadmissible for a people to be stationary 
or to be revolutionary. In the former case it will be left 
behind, in the latter case it will be wrecked. There must be 
some practical method of reconciling authority and liberty. 
It was because the English first worked out a practical rec- 
onciliation of this sort, however unsystematic, that England 
took the lead in European political development. 

The application of Darwinian methods to morals and 
politics has opened the way to a theoretical solution on the 
same lines as the practical one. Toa consistent Darwinian 
Lassalle’s question presents no insuperable difficulty. To 
the Darwinian neither authority nor liberty is based on a 
metaphysical standard, but ona practical one. Each is justi- 
fied in so far as it preserves the race that holds it. Authority, 
in morals as well as in law, has grown up because without 
submission to authority a race perished. Liberty has 
grown up because, if the authority was carried to the point 
of despotism, progress was wholly impossible; and the race 
without progress perished as surely as the race without 
authority, even though it took a longer time to do it. In 
the mind of a Darwinian, repression of error is not neces- 
sarily or generally a clear gain to society, for the repression 
of all error necessarily involves the repression of all change, 
and the toleration of a score of errors does less harm than 
the prevention of a single piece of permanent good. Indi- 
vidual cases of error are self-destructive, individual cases of 
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good self-preservative. The system which allows the high- 
est degree of individual variation without destroying 
authority as a whole has the best chance of long continued 
life.” When an organism, a species, or a nation has ceased to 
vary, it has ceased to grow; and any such total cessation of 
growth is worse than a dozen instances of useless or misdi- 
rected growth. 

The man who has accustomed himself to make survival a 
test of right has much in common with the upholders of 
authority on the one hand, and the upholders of liberty on 
the other. He unites the logical vantage ground of the 
Catholic with the practical vantage ground of the Protes- 
tant. Yet comparatively little use has been made of the sur- 
vival test in dealing with questions of ethics. The science 
of ethics has been studied as a branch of psychology rather 
than as a branch of history or of sociology. The study of 
ethics has been divorced from the study of law. We have 
accustomed ourselves to think of law and morals as things 
wholly distinct. We have been taught to look to our feel- 
ing, to our conscience, to our reason, as sources of moral 
authority ; to the courts and to the legislatures as sources of 
legal authority. The evils which result from the confusion 
of legal and moral standards have been brought home to us 
by a hundred instances. Butif we take a wider view, we 
shall find that this separation of law and morals is something 
peculiar to the nineteenth century,—that perhaps even in 
this nineteenth century it is not quite so complete as we 
suppose. The separation which we deem to exist as a mat- 
ter of necessity is more or less confined to our own time and 
to our own country. There is less of it in Europe than in 
America, less in Catholic nations than in Protestant ones ; 
less and less of it as we go farther back in the world’s his- 


tory. Even in our own country to-day the ruder communi- 


ties show a tendency to revert to the time when law and 
morals were not thus separate. The justice of the half 
savage tribes in earlier stages of history finds its parallel in 
the justice of the vigilance committees of the frontier towns. 


2 Morley, On Compromise, pp. 266-281. 
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The justice of savage tribes is based on something which 
is neither law nor morals, according to modern concep- 
tion,—a body of tribal customs, of which we can hardly 
say whence they derive their authority. Their sanctions 
are of such a character that we know not whether to call 
them religious, legal, or ethical. These ancient customs are 
certainly not law in the modern sense, for they depend for 
their force upon no organized authority, but upon the col- 
lective feeling of a community, every one of whose members 
is ready to punish any transgression. Yet they are equally 
far from being morals in the modern sense, for they are kept 
up, not by the conscience of the individual, but by a system 
of organized terrorism, an ever present lynch law, ready to 
be put into execution upon the slightest provocation. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to look in de- 
tail at the process by which this body of tribal customs was 
evolved. Much of it can only bea matter of conjecture.’ 
But taking these tribal customs as our starting point, we have 
the means of tracing with a fair degree of completeness the 
subsequent course of events by which they were separated 
into two parts, law and morals.’ 

First, with the development of military organization the 
work of punishing infractions of the tribal morality, instead 


' Considering the date at which it was written, Bagehot’s Physics and Politics 
shows marvelous fertility in this form of conjecture, and his conclusions .may be 
quite generally accepted as working hypotheses, in the absence of anything bet- 
ter. There are certain parts of early law and morals for whose history we have 
more definite evidences. McLennan, Primitive Marriage, makes an attempt to 
trace the institution of the family through successive stages from the time when 
the horde first introduced the practice of female infanticide as the crudest 
and most obvious means of limiting population. For the early development of 
property right the detailed evidence is also fairly decisive. In the hunting stage 
we find only rights of possession ; in the pastoral stage which followed it we find 
certain ideas of collective ownership of land and separate ownership of cattle ; 
while with the agricultural stage the permanent settlement was marked by the 
beginnings of individual property right, contemporaneous perhaps (though this 
may be fanciful), with the beginning of individual responsibility in morals. 


* This separation, in the form here described, which is characterized by Comte 
as “ Military Polytheism,” seems to have been peculiar to Europe. The law of 
the Semitic nations has taken a more purely theocratic form; and the same 
result, though not without a struggle, was reached among the Aryans of Asia. 
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of being the indiscriminate duty of every one, was delegated, 
to a greater or less extent, to particular individuals. In this 
stage we find certain customs enforced, no longer by pure 
democracy and simple lynch law, but by some more or- 
ganized system of government, however imperfect or how- 
ever tyrannical. In the next stage of development, we find 
not merely a determinate set of officials to enforce cer- 
tain customs of the tribe, but a definite procedure by which 
these customs are enforced. In the oldest systems or codes 
of law nothing is more noticeable than the disproportionate 
space which is given to procedure. These codes aim to 
state the method of getting rights enforced, rather than the 
nature and content of those rights themselves." The law, to 
put the matter in modern terms, was adjective before it was 
substantive. The definition of the means of getting one’s 
legal rights was antecedent to the definition to those rights 
themselves. The third and final step toward the formation 
of law in its modern sense was taken when the authorities, 
charged with the duty of enforcing the various rights and 
customs, began to state definitely which rights and customs 
would be enforced by them as political authorities, and 
which rights and customs would be left as a residuum, if one 
may so put it, for the authority of the church or of reason, 
of religion or of ethics. In this stage we have a gradual 
process of separation of certain principles whose infraction 
would be punished by the organized force of the community, 
from the remaining body of customs for whose violation the 
remedies were less determinate and the procedure wholly 
indeterminate. The authority of this residuum rested pri- 
marily on the feelings of the tribe or nation, rather than on 
any particular set of public officers. 

In any growing legal system we find this gradual process 
of definition, by which matters, previously left to one general 
conscience and reason, are made determinate parts of the law. 
Perhaps the two best known instances are found in the pra- 
torian jurisdiction in Rome and the equity jurisdiction in 
England,—two things which have a close analogy with one 


1 The Twelve Tables furnish a good instance. 
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another. The praetor at Rome was a public officer with 
authority to supplement, by his decisions, the law of the 
Twelve Tables in cases where that law was not sufficiently 
explicit, or where its direct application would work hard- 
ship. He decided what was equitable by his own common 
sense ; and this, when matters were simple, was likely to be 
pretty nearly the common sense of the more educated part of 
the community. But, inasmuch as one pretor might differ 
from another in his views of equity, it became a matter of great 
importance for people to know how this undetermined part of 
the law was going to be administered. To meet this necessity 
the pretor, upon taking office, would issue an edict, stating 
what he would do in certain cases which were likely to arise. 
With each successive election the forms of this edict became 
more and more stereotyped, and in the more highly devel- 
oped stage of Roman law each pretor would begin by stating 
that he would uphold the same traditions that his predeces- 
sors had upheld, with the addition, perhaps, of a few new 
provisions to meet new difficulties that might arise. What 
had been at first left to the prator’s moral sense was gradu- 
ally systematized, until it ultimately became as explicit as 
the older system which it had supplemented. The same 
history was repeated in the equity jurisdiction of England, 
and it seems likely to repeat itself in another form in the 
jurisdiction of bodies like the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in thet United States,—bodies which have not technically 
the character or authority of courts, but which are designed 
to give voice to the intelligent sense of the community on 
matters at first thought to be extra-legal. The decisions of 
such a commission, though not law in the technical sense, 
may quickly come to have the force of law and to be recog- 
nized as such.’ All these things are but instances of a general 


‘The work of courts of equity may seem to be radically different from that of 
commissions in two respects: first, that such courts had power to execute their 
decrees, while commissions have not; and secoud, that courts of equity applied 
the moral sentiment of the community to remedy clear cases of injustice, while 
commissions apply abstruse reasoning to the explanation of complex ones. The 
difference is in either case more apparent than real. A purely advisory body, 
under the settled legal system of to-day, may have as much power as a court of 
equity in past centuries, whether for the enforcement of rights or for the creation 
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process of formulation of successive parts of what had pre- 
viously been morals rather than law. There has been, in 
other words, a continual process of separation of those things 
which the courts will enforce and for whose infraction deter- 
minate remedies are provided, from those things whose 
enforcement must be left to the sense of the community at 
large. 

Law, in this view, is created by a gradual delegation of 
certain parts of morals to the political authorities for enforce- 
ment. But it must not be supposed that the residuum could 
remain unchanged while this process was going on. The 
moral system was developed and altered in its character as 
constantly as the law itself. The separation and definition 
of those rights whose infraction was punished by the govern- 
ment could not possibly come to pass without radically 
altering the character of what remained. So long as public 
authorities could give remedies for only a few among the 
many evils under which we suffered, so long must right 
minded men do their own fighting. The vigilance com- 
mittees of the frontier towns or the rough codes of morals 
of school boys bring this state of things before our sight 
in the midst of the existing civilization. But with each new 
domain, which law conquers for itself, the necessity for extra- 
legal force grows_lessand less. The law abiding spirit grows 
with the growth of civilization, not because people are more 
ready to submit to insult, but because they have new means 
of seeking redress. Take the case of dueling, which isa last 
remnant of the time when law and morals were not defined, 
and when large groups of offenses lay on the border land 
between the two; where the combatants sought a remedy 
in extra legal force rather than in the courts on the one hand, 
or in public opinion on the other. Where dueling prevails 
toa large extent, it is notoriously impossible for modern con- 
ceptions of law to hold good, and, what is still more to our 
present purpose, it is equally impossible for modern concep- 
tions of morals to hold good. 
of precedents. And the morality of the present day is so distinctively rational, 
that a new exposition of the effects of certain lines of action to-day may represent 
moral force just as clearly as did a new application of moral sentiments five hun- 
dred years ago. 
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There is a story that an Eton head master, who habitually 
relied on the use of the rod, once expounded Scripture as 
follows: “‘ Blessed are the pure in heart.’ Mind that, boys. 
The Bible says it’s your duty to be pure in heart. If you 
are not pure in heart I'll flog you.” To modern ideas the 
adsurdity of the story lies in the supposition that the domain 
of morals can be narrowed down to the limits of the master’s 
rod: but to the ancient mind there would have been no such 
absurdity. To our ancestors of three thousand years ago it 
would have seemed absurd to suppose that any precept could 
have much force, unless it had the power of physical compul- 
sion behind it. When law and morals were indistinguishable, 
the domain of moral precepts was coextensive with that of 
judicial ones. The community appears to have required of 
its members conformity to certain definite customs, and to 
have punished with indiscriminate severity all offenses against 
such customs. For every offense there was the religious 
penalty threatened against the whole tribe that permitted 
it, and the swift physical vengeance executed by that tribe 
on the offending member, by whose action its well-being was 
thus endangered. But when determinate remedies were 
provided for certain violations ot law, the people were left 
to lay more stress on the religious or ethical sanctions for 
those precepts to which the sovereign could not secure 
obedience by physical force. The moment this separation 
was made, it opened the possibility of widening the field of 
moral authority. Public opinion was not forced to limit its 
precepts to those matters where the violation could be in- 
stantly punished by force. It learned to depend for its 
power in no small measure upon the superstitions or the 
reasonings of the individual members of the community. 
When conscience and the police were undistinguished, the 
sphere of the authority of conscience was very different from 
what it became when the two were separated. The people 
that relies on its conscience as a means %f enforcing public 
sentiment, and is able to maintain that authority stoutly and 
strongly, can do hundreds of things, impossible to the tribe 
which can conceive of no law except one whose infractions 
are punished by physical force. The history of this develop- 
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ment of moral authority, though less often formulated than 
the history of law, seems hardly less clear. In the rudest 
stages of society concerning which we can secure evidence, 
the authority behind the law seems to have been the fear of 
an undefined and vague supernatural power,—magic pure and 
simple. As society advances a little, a more personal shape 
is attributed to these powers. To this stage belongs the 
development of tribal and family religion, of the idea of 
association of gods with men, of collective tribal responsi- 
bility, and of the honorific sacrifice,—the symbol, not of 
expiation, but of brotherhood with the gods of the tribe. In 
the period next following this the idea of sin first makes its 
appearance. A crime is no longer an offense against the 
gods of the tribe, involving all members of the tribe alike 
and punishable only by instant death, but an individual act 
which can, to some extent at any rate, be expiated. To this 
period belongs the idea of expiatory sacrifice or atonement ; 
the sin offering of the Old Testament, as distinguished from 
the thank offering. With the sin offering there develops a 
set of conceptions of infinite importance for modern ethics. 
Hawthorne’s favorite idea of sin as an educator, however 
strained it may be in its application to individuals, is a most 
fundamental truth as applied to nations. It is the germin- 
ating spot in the development of modern conscience and 
modern ethics. The conception of sin marks the beginning 
of moral responsibility. The community has ceased to judge 
the outward act alone, and takes into account, however 
crudely, the intention of the man who performed it. The 
conceptions of merit and free will have their origin at this 
point. Inexplicable and irrational’ to the psychologist of to- 


1 For example, T. H. Green (Philosophical Works, II, 319) speaks of the free- 
will difficulty as a “question to which there is no answer because expressed in 
terms which imply that there is some agency beyond the will which determines what 
that will should be.” Schopenhauer, though he at times comes very near to the 
historical method of treatment, ends by wholly missing it. “ Jedes einzelne Act 
hat einen Zweck, das gesammte Wollen keinen.” (Welt als Wille, I, 106.) But 
perhaps the most marked instance of failure to use historical methods in the 
treatment of this subject is found in Leslie Stephen’s Science of Ethics. His 
standards are historical, but his explanations are not; in other words, his psychol- 
ogy is not brought into line with his ethics. Instead of saying that the commun- 
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day, whose view point is bounded by individual conscious- 
ness, they present no difficulty whatever to the historian. 
Conceptions of merit and free will had the clearest historical 
justification, because they were necessary elements in the 
development of individual responsibility, without which re- 
sponsibility no progress from the oldest tribal system of 
morals was possible. 

During this stage sin is conceived as an individual, per- 
sonal offense against God. Just as, under Oriental laws, an 
offense against a despotic authority is punished or expiated, 
so sin is punished or expiated also. An act was regarded as 
sinful, because it offended some god; and that was the end of 
it. It was expiated in a certain way, because some god had 
prescribed of his own pleasure that particular form of expia- 
tion; and that was the end of it also. The earliest systems 
of morals are almost purely ceremonial, just as the earliest 
systems of political law are almost wholly occupied with 
procedure. But as substantive law in many cases developed 
out of civil procedure, so in a similar fashion a substantive 
moral law developed out of sacrificial procedure. As _ this 
development progressed, the substance of the moral law 
became more important, and the ceremonial at any rate re- 
latively less so. The Mosaic code marks a point where the 
moral law had already acquired large substance and stability. 
It is hardly necessary to add that such a development of 
moral codes necessitates a progress, partial or complete, 
towards monotheism. Under conflicting lawgivers there 
could not be one authoritative code. 

It is not long before we come to atransition from the stage 
where law derives its authority from God to one where God 
derives his authority from being a law giver. A community 
which formulates and obeys a set of moral laws knows God 
primarily as revealed in those laws. To a nation with a 
conscience the Gods of mythology give place to the God of 
righteousness. From this point it is but a short step to 


ity has taught free-will to its members asa means of securing responsibility, he 
apparently holds that each individual develops theories of free will as a result of 
his own uncertainty (p. 428 ; compare Schopenhauer, ‘‘der Begriff der Freiheit 
ist eigentlich ein negativer.”) 

21 
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rationalism itself, to a time when people begin to judge God 
by his own laws. A people who had reached the stage of 
Jewish morals in the time of Nehemiah could not wait very 
long before developing the Pharisaic rationalism of the cen- 
turies before the Christian era. The obvious inequalities of 
justice that troubled them forced them to the doctrine of 
immortality as the only means by which the goodness of 
God could be vindicated. Not the vague immortality of 
the tribal religions, but a system of immortal rewards and 
punishments, whereby the glaring injustice of this world 
should be corrected in another. 

Of the further developments of rationalism more will be 
said in the next paper. With each successive stage of its 
progress, the authority of fear becomes less and less a deter- 
mining factor in conduct, the authority of conscience and 
reason a larger one. It is no wonder that as moral concep- 
tions widened and were separated from purely legal ones, 
people believed this separation to be more fundamental than 
it really was. The most astute reasoners, concerning law 
and concerning conscience alike, mistook the exponent of 
political or moral law for its ultimate sources; mistook the 
authority on which the community relies for the execution 
of a judgment for the final power which lies behind that 
judgment itself. It is no wonder that systems of jurispru- 
dence and ethics were formulated which reasoned thus: 
“If whatever the courts say is law, the courts can say any- 
thing, and it will be law. If whatever the conscience says is 
morally right, the conscience can say anything, and it will 
be morally right.” Whatever may be thought of the condi- 
tion, the conclusion is in either case wholly wrong. Neither 
the courts nor the conscience have the free will or inde- 
pendence here supposed. The form in which the court ex- 
ercises authority and the form in which the conscience ex- 
ercises authority are dependent on the past history of the 
community. The courts cannot declare themselves inde- 
pendent of precedent and strike out a new line of de- 
cisions apart from the moral sense of the community and the 
traditions which have guided it. The individual conscience 
cannot strike out a new line of decisions and a new system 
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of right and wrong apart from the traditions under which 

: our ideas of law have grown up. Behind the courts, behind 

. the legislatures, behind the church, behind the conscience, 
there is something larger and wider which has developed in 
the progress of centuries and which finds its embodiment in 

i national law and national character. 

ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 


Yale University. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


History of the Christian Church A. D. 1-600. By the late Dr. Wil- 
helm Moeller. Translated from the German by Andrew 
Rutherfurd, B.D. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1892.—8vo, xii, 545 pp. 

Germany is prolific in works on Church History. None of the 
later works on an extensive scale can rival the learned and accu- 
rate history of Gieseler, and the hardly less learned and more 
profound history of Neander, not even the history by Baur, not- 
withstanding the strong Hegelian bias which permeates it. There 
is a long catalogue of briefer German writings in this depart- 
ment. Hase’s book, of which we have in English only the trans- 
lation of an older edition, long held its ground asa brilliantly 
written manual, the principal fault of which is a too great com- 
pression of the matter. One of the most meritorious and popular 
of the more recent text-books is that of Kurtz, which we have 
in English in three volumes. One of the best of the Roman 
Catholic hand-books is that of Kraus. 

Dr. Moeller’s work was left unfinished by its lamented author. 
It covers, in the excellent translation which is presented to us, 
the ancient period, the first six centuries. The translation, let us 
add, is one of very unusual merit. It is in genuine, classical 
English, and not in the mongrel dialect in which many versions 
from the German—notably in Clark’s foreign library—are given 
tous. As tothe contents of the work, the arrangement is ex- 
ceedingly clear and scientific. The statements are condensed, 
yet lucid. The notices of the literature of the subject are satis- 
factory, especially as regards German productions. Dr. Moeller 
was athorough student. Naturally the work reveals, on con- 
troverted questions as to the beginnings of Christianity, the 
personal leanings of the author. But they are not brought for- 
ward obtrusively nor in a polemical tone. Alternative views are 
often suggested as possible. Statements are occasionally made 
in a hypothetical form, the reader being left to judge for himself 
as to the pre-suppositions on which they rest. On the whole, 
although naturally there are points open to criticism, the work is 
one of the best of the recent productions pertaining to ancient 
Church History. G. P. F. 
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France under the Regency, with a Review of the Administration of 
Louis XJV. By James Breck Perkins. Boston and New 
York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1892.—12mo., xvii, 603 pp. 

The Eve of the French Revolution. By Edward J. Lowell. Boston 
and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1892.—12mo., ix, 
408 pp. 

It would be a matter of congratulation, if we were able to hope 
that the earlier period of French history would be as soon cov- 
ered by a series of able and thoroughly modern studies as the 
period since the Reformation promises to be. 

Mr. Perkins has already prepared a favorable reception for 
anything he may publish on modern French history by his book 
on France under Richelieu and Mazarin, and the present work, 
though less full, will increase the hope that he may be able to 
fulfill his promise of further publication. Though the Regency 
is especially emphasized in the title, more than half the book is 
occupied with the reign of Louis XIV. It begins at the point 
where the earlier work had closed, the death of Mazarin—the be- 
ginning of the personal government of Louis, and follows both 
the internal history and the foreign policy with sufficient fullness 
of detail for a good understanding of the reign and its place in 
the history of Europe. The account occupies about the same 
amount of space as Airy’s book on the same reign, in the Epochs 
of History Series, but the presentation of the facts is far clearer 
and the perspective much better. Of especial interest and in- 
struction is the chapter on Colbert, which gives us the best brief 
account to ke had of the objects which Colbert sought to accom- 
plish by his plans of commercial restriction and regulation, and 
of their complete failure. Of equal practical value, though per- 
haps less “timely,” are the chapters on John Law and colonial 
speculations in the period of the Regency. So clear and con- 
vincing is the teaching of these chapters on the evils of state 
paternalism and of inflation and speculation, that it would seem 
as if they ought to be issued separately for general circulation by 
some Economic Tract Society, were it not that it appears to be 
impossible to teach the mass of mankind by an appeal to the ex- 
perience of some past generation. 

Mr. Lowell writes on a subject which is more familiar to read- 
ers in general from the works of De Tocqueville, Taine, Morley, 
and others, but he treats it in a way which makes his book for 
some purposes more valuable than theirs. It is to be character- 
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ized rather as a book on the social and intellectual condition of 
France in the eighteenth century than one on the causes of the 
French Revolution. The problem of the causes of the French 
Revolution is, not merely te account fora revolution, but to ac- 
count for its volcanic character. It is to show, not only why the 
government was revolutionized, as in England in 1688, but why 
property, and social habits, and religious ideas, and everything 
that could be touched was revolutionized, and why the ordinary 
restraints which hold in check the human passions had been so 
fatally weakened. In a word, it can be said to be to show why 
the French Revolution was in so marked a contrast to all Anglo- 
Saxor revolutions, which may be called—certainly in the deeper 
sense of the words—revolutions according to law. The effort to 
solve this problem—to make entirely clear the causes of so violent 
an overturning of society, has created a general impression that 
the France of the eighteenth century was much more completely 
filled with abuses, and odious distinctions, and extortion and 
misery than really was the case. It is to be doubted whether the 
reader of Mr. Lowell’s book will obtain a clear idea of the 
reasons for the peculiar character of the Revolution, unless such 
a book as Taine’s be read with it, but he will certainly gain— 





what is more important—a much more accurate conception of 
the total condition of things in France than from that or any 
other of the books on the causes of the Revolution. 

These two books should go together. The first introduces the 
second and shows, more fully than that has space to do, how the 
sources of many of the later evils are to be found in the reign of 
the great king. Both writers are characterized by a sharp and 
epigrammatic utterance which has its charm, and by vigorous 
and independent judgment, and neither seems to have concerned 
himself with German studies of the period covered. 


G. B. A. 


The Old English Manor. A Study in English Economic History. By 
Charles McLean Andrews, Ph.D. (J. H. U.) Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1892.—8vo. xi, 291 pp. 


Perhaps no field of historical research offers a better illustra- 
tion than is presented by the study of English origins of that 
peculiar groping after the truth which the philosopher has 
divided into the three stages of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. 
Kemble, Maurer and others laid down the thesis of primitive 
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Teutonic democracy and the free village community. Seebohm 
and Fustel de Coulanges met it with the antithesis of communi- 
ties of serfs under lords whose rights had originated in the 
Roman Law. Every scrap of evidence was examined in the 
light of both theories, and the process of synthesis began. The 
history of the question receives thorough and judicial treatment 
from Dr. Andrews in the elaborate introduction to the above 
work. Without partisanship and with the exercise of cool judg- 
ment he goes over every phase of the question, not neglecting 
any light to be derived from the customs of primitive peoples 
far removed from the Teutons. He develops the view, set forth 
by Professor Earle in the Introduction to his “ Land Charters,” 
that the lord of the manor grew out of the military chiefs of the 
groups of Anglo-Saxon invaders. Dr. Andrews believes that the 
village was originally a subdivision of a clan, the kindred; and 
that, thus, the Lord of the Manor had his origin in the hereditary 
head of the clan. “To start with a clan chieftain whose position 
is practically hereditary and whose strength increases with the 
military nature of the conquest, renders unnecessary the extreme 
theory of usurpation and aggression, wherein the absence of 
hereditary right would render the steps in the seignorial advance- 
ment extremely uncertain.” (p. 58). In Mr. Seebohm’s theory 


the chief defect was the failure to consider, or account for, the 
body of free tribesmen. Dr. Andrews rejects the theory that 
a condition of primitive equality was displaced by usurpation, 
but adheres to the belief in the essential freedom of the tribes- 
men and presents the view of a composite community group. 
He acknowledges that the proof for it is inadequate, but believes 
it more in harmony with the evidence than the earlier and 
simpler solutions which supposed an original servile condition 
for the majority of the Anglo-Saxons, or a condition of almost 
unmodified liberty and democracy. 

Following this introduction we have a singularly elaborate 
and careful study of old English manorial life. The material 
is set forth in six chapters entitled respectively: The Lands, 
The Lord and Tenantry, The Landless: Followers and Slaves, 
Special Workers, The Yearly Routine, The Farm Utensils and 
Recreations. No department of historical work makes severer 
requirements for the joint exercise of sound scholarship and 
sound judgment than that which deals with the social and 
economic life of the past. This field invites generalization and 
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Ue a kind of generalization most tempting to clever writers. Dr 

Andrews has shown himself well equipped for this branch of 

h historical investigation, and the result of his labors is a picture 

of old English rural life and conditions which is a noteworthy 
addition to our historical literature. 

The chapter on special workers is one of the most interesting. 

It is largely based on the “Rectitudines Singularum Person- 





arum,” a document which probably dates from the tenth century. 
Perhaps the most striking example of divergence from modern 
farm life, as regards the relative importance of different lines of ‘ 
work, is offered by bee-keeping. Among the Anglo-Saxons bee- : 
culture was highly developed, and consequently the bee-keeper ; 
yf is rated among the most important of the special workers. One 
is prompted to reflect how few branches of rural industry have 
been more affected by changes of religion, commerce, and the 
arts than bee-keeping. For some reason, apparently unknown, 
bee-keeping declined in England after the Conquest, but the i 
greatest changes must have come when the Protestant Reforma- 


i tion so greatly diminished the demand for wax and when, honey 
gj once the sole sweet and an important ingredient in the national | 
yl drink, was displaced by the products of the cane and the hop 
mt) vine. Among the other special workers described are the swine- 
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herd, the cowherd, shepherd, goatherd, the woodward and the 
hedgeward, and the various handicraftsmen. These last were for 
the most part slaves on the lords’ demesnes. The more important 
were the millward (millard), shoe-maker, salter, baker, cook, the 
wright and the smith. 

In the early period the manor was almost entirely self-sus- 
. tained. By the twelfth century, however, the sale of produce 
I became common. The last two chapters are based on the 
“ha “Gerefa,” a document of about the same age as the Rectitudines. 
: Unfortunately its evidence is partial, being concerned chiefly 
with the routine on the demesne lands of a manor over which 
X the Gerefa exercised control. The course of life of the villeins 
| receives from it little or no light. The concluding pages on 
Recreations show that no diversion was more esteemed by our 
distant ancestors than abundant eating and drinking. 

! The detail in which Dr. Andrews discusses these various sub- 
f 





jects makes it permissible to suggest to readers who are new to 
| this field that they perhaps would find that a preliminary read- 
ing of Professor Ashley’s lucid essay, in his “ English Economic 
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History,” on the Manor and Village Community, would be of 
service to them in enabling them to derive more from, and 
better to appreciate Dr. Andrews’ work. 

A word as to the mechanical make up of the volume. Where 
chapters contain from twenty-five to fifty octavo pages of solid 
matter, the path of the reader is rendered easier by blazing it with 
running titles, marginal headings, or subdivision into sections. 
Further, a brief descriptive bibliography would have proved of 
assistance to students. Many of the sources, to be sure, are 
familiar, but where a work aims to be exhaustive, an equally 
exhaustive list of the sources briefly characterized, is necessary 
to completeness and ministers greatly to the needs of the 
student. Two misprints may be noted: On page 206 the word 
honey is omitted in the sentence beginning * Bee-culture,” and 
at the bottom of page 254 the reading should be Sabeans, not 
Sabines. EpWARD G. BourRNE. 


Public Finance. By C. F. Bastable, LL.D., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Dublin, Examiner in the Uni- 
versity of London. London and New York, Macmillan & 
Co., 1892.—8vo, viii, 672 pp. 

We have at last an English text-book on finance, prepared for 
the use of English readers. Prof. Bastable may therefore con- 
gratulate himself upon having filled, and very well filled, a large 
gap in English economic literature. In speaking of this gap no 
reflections are to be cast upon the works of McCulloch, Ely, 
H. C, Adams, Seligman or Cossa. McCulloch’s work is so old 
as to have quite lost what value it possessed when it was new. 
The works of Professors Ely, Adams and Seligman do not pre- 
tend to cover more than parts of the subject, and Cossa’s little 
book, though valuable as a summary for one who already under- 
stands the subject, can hardly claim to approach completeness 
and was not primarily written for English speaking people. 
Prof. Bastable’s work reminds us, in its general character, very 
much of the great work of Leroy-Beaulieu, though in compass 
it is less than half as large. It is characterized by a similar good 
judgment and good sense in the discussion of principles, and by 
a similar use of the financial history of modern states, which is 
interwoven with the various topics treated. The aim of the 
author seems to be to present a clear account of what is, rather 
than to startle the reader by novel theories or by the advocacy of 
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radical measures. Yet the theoretical part of the subject is by 
no means neglected, and such topics as the incidence of taxation, 
and the discussion of the relative advantage of loans and taxes 
are well handled. 

There are some things in the general arrangement of the book 
which at first excite surprise. The author has, for instance, devi- 
ated from the common practice in devoting about one-sixth of 
the volume to the discussion of public expenditure. This part is 
not without interest and value, but it would seem to us, in spite 
of the author’s argument to the contrary, to belong rather to the 
domain of general politics, than to that of finance. Another 
peculiarity of the book is that the subject of financial administra- 
tion and control, including the budget, is put at the very end. It 
would have seemed a little more natural, especially in view of 
the space devoted to public expenditure, to have put the adminis- 
trative part at the beginning. These remarks are not made by 
way of criticism, and these features do not in the least detract 
from the value of the book. 

The general point of view of the author is that of the modern 
English school, rather than that of the English classical school 
of the school of German authors, who, under the leadership of 
Wagner, emphasize the socio-political side of finance. Thus the 
author is not as rigid in his treatment of the incidence of taxa- 
tion as some of the older English writers, and he is very particu- 
lar to point out conflicting causes which, important in all 
economic processes, are especially so, when it comes to the inci- 
dence of taxation. He opposes, on the whole, state interference, 
but is nota blind partisan of /aissez faire. “The rule of non- 
intervention,” he says, “is nothing but a generalization from 
experience, and holds good so far only as experience supports it. 
Where special reasons justify the action of the public power 
there is no ground for objecting to its employment.” (p. 180). 

In a book in which there is so much that is good it would be 
ungracious to give undue prominence to minor inaccuracies, but 
we may be pardoned for mentioning one or two slips regard- 
ing our own country. The author seems to speak, for instance, 
of our States as having originally exercised sovereign powers 
(p. 356), a statement which is, to say the least, questionable. And 
he actually says in two places that our ten-forty bonds “ were 
redeemable at ten years from the date of issue, but if not then 
paid off, they could not be redeemed for forty years” (Bp: 573 and 
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603). Our ten-forty bonds, like the five-twenty bonds, were, of 
course, redeemable at the pleasure of the government at any time 
between the two dates, but had to be redeemed upon the second 
date. The table (p. 121) which makes a comparison between the 
central and local expenditure of several countries is misleading 
as regards the United States, not only, as is pointed out by the 
author himself, because the expenditure of the counties and 
towns is left out, but also because many of the expenditures of 
our States include items that are not local in the European sense 
of the word, but would in most countries be performed by the 
central government. In this particular case the two errors are 
on opposite sides of the account and tend to balance each other, 
but such comparisons are nevertheless misleading, especially 
when expressed in the form of a percentage, so seductive to the 
superficial reader. In one of the foot-notes (p. 645) Art. I, $8, of 
our constitution is misquoted, the word /evy being substituted for 
Jay. It isalsoa matter of regret that the book is not provided 
with an index, for, though the table of contents is full, any book 
in which so many facts are gathered becomes fifty per cent. more 
useful, if it has an alphabetical index at the end. 

To readers familiar with the French and German literature of 
Finance, it will not seem that Prof. Bastable has made great ad- 
vances in the science. But those who desire a sound, clear, com- 
prehensive survey of the whole subject, readable in style, free 
from unnecessary subleties, and characterized throughout by good 
judgment will welcome Prof. Bastable’s book, and be grateful to 
him for having written it. H. W. F. 


On the Shifting and Incidence of Taxation. By Edwin R. A. Selig- 
man, Professor of Political Economy and Finance, Columbia 
College. (Publications of the American Economic Association, 
Vol. VII, Nos. 2 and 3.) Baltimore, 1892. London, Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.,—8vo, 191 pp. 

By the “shifting ” of a tax is meant the act of the person upon 
whom it is in the first instance levied, by which he recoups him- 
self at the expense of another in the course of their business 
transactions. By the “incidence” of a tax is meant the striking 


of it upon the person who, unable to shift it upon any anyone 
else, finds himself obliged to pay it himself. The problem of in- 
cidence in taxation, as Professor Seligman says, is second in im- 
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portance to no topic in public finance; “for in every system of 
taxation the cardinal point is its influence upon the community. 
Without a correct analysis of its incidence no opinion can be 
formed as to its justice or its actual effect.” 

It is owing, without doubt, largely to the intricacy of the prob- 
lem of incidence, that it has been one of the most neglected in eco- 
nomic science, and that those writers, like Stewart, Smith, Ricardo, 
and the more recent economists, who have given most attention to 
it, have left the discussion of the subject both confused and incom- 
plete. The region which Professor Seligman sets out to explore 
is, indeed, by no means unknown to previous investigators of the 
problems of taxation, as the works of numerous English, French, 
Italian, Spanish, German and Dutch writers upon finance, in 
which the subject is treated with more or less fullness, abundantly 
show. The guidance of these writers, however, must be regarded 
as affording, on the whole, a somewhat uncertain advantage to 
the explorer; and Professor Seligman has done well if he has 
never allowed himself, amid the conflict of their theories in so 
subtle a subject, to be beguiled by specious reasoning to false 
conclusions. For the work of “passing in review all the theo- 
ries hitherto advanced” and of “contributing to the solution 
of some of the theoretic problems while paying special attention 
to the practical aspects of the discussion’’—the task which our 
author sets for himself—he is eminently qualified, not less by his 
acquaintance with the principal economic literatures of the world, 
than by his habit of careful and exhaustive analysis and the judi- 
cial cast of his mind. 

The first of Professor Seligman’s eight chapters is really co-or- 
dinate with the other seven as a group, being devoted to a history 
of the doctrine of incidence in the past, while they, taken together, 
elucidate his own ideas as to the incidence of each of the different 
varieties of tax known to the modern financier. 

Probably the principal service of this first chapter, careful and 
exhaustive as it is, will be to open the eyes of the modern en- 
thusiast, with his special panacea for the ills of taxation,—if he 
will take the trouble to read it—to the fact that, whether his dis- 
covery is based upon the “physiocratic theory,” the “absolute 
theory,” the “diffusion theory,” the “pessimistic theory,” the 
“capitalization theory,” the “eclectic theory,” the “agnostic 
theory,” the “socialistic theory,” or the “quantitative theory,” 


it has already been tried and discarded as a partial or complete 
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failure; that, in fact, the problem of taxation is not quite so sim- 
ple as it is often regarded. 

Professor Seligman begins his positive work with the examina- 
tion of the incidence of taxes upon agricultural land. His con- 
clusion from a careful course of reasoning is that, whether such 
a tax be laid in the form of a tax upon pure rent, a uniform tax 
according to quantity or quality, a tax on gross produce (tithe), 
a tax on agricultural profits, or a tax on the selling value of the 
property, the tax falls on the landowners, provided the rent be 
competitive. This conclusion, while it is by no means new, is of 


great practical importance to the American farmer, who, when he 


ymplains that his taxes are out of proportion to those of his city 
neighbors, is told that he is really just as well off as the latter, 
because he can shift his taxes to the consumer of agricultural 
produce, and so they will be diffused throughout the community. 

Professor Seligman examines the case of taxes upon urban real 
estate more fully than any other author has done. Here it is 
necessary, on account of the number of parties concerned, to 
distinguish between four cases: 1. A tax levied on the ground- 
owner alone, without any reference to a house-tax on the house- 
owner. This would correspond to Mr. Henry George's “single 
tax,” and could not, in general, be shifted. 2. A tax levied on 
the house-owner as such—the usual tax in Germany and Austria. 
Here the author shows that the commonly accepted doctrine of 
Smith, Ricardo and Mill, that such a tax would be shifted to the 
tenant, is true only on condition that the tax is an exclusive one. 
The contention of some writers, like Pantaleoni, that the house- 
holder will bé able to shift the tax upon the land-owner, is shown 
to rest upon a misconception. 3. A tax upon the ground- 
owner who is at the same time the house-owner—the ordinary 
real-estate tax in America. This is but a combination of the first 
and second cases: the parts of the combined tax belonging to the 
land and house respectively will each have it own incidence. 
[his part of the discussion has a very practical bearing, when it 
is remembered that in cities the value of the building is usually 
much larger than that of the land upon which it stands, and that 
in our largest cities three-fourths of the population live in tene- 
ment houses. We must then conclude that a large part of the 
burden of our American local taxation to-day falls upon those 
least able to bear it. 4. A tax levied upon the tenant—the 
case with the local rates and the inhabited-house duty in England. 
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It is seen that, under normal conditions of advancement, almost 
all this tax will remain where it is first laid, a fact that may ex- 
plain the movement, now making such headway in England, for 
a tax on ground values assessed on the owner. 

The incidence of taxes upon personal property is a much more 
complicated problem than that involved in either of the preceding 
forms of tax. No one that has studied the actual working of our 
American property tax any longer imagines the possibility of a 
tax that will bear with even nominal equality upon all forms of 
capital, even within a single administrative district. Professo1 
Seligman calls attention to the fact, previously noted by Panta 
leoni, that such a tax, even if it were possible in practice, would 
really bear unequally upon different forms of capital, on account 
of the different degrees of their productiveness. The question of 
the incidence of such a tax would be, of course, of merely theo 
retical interest. 

But the case of an unequal tax upon capital is both practicable 
and important. A tax upon the original owner can be shifted 
upon the purchaser only in case it isan exclusive one, and the 
demand for the commodity is a growing one; for, otherwise, the 
purchaser would discount the tax from the price he would offer 
When the commodity purchased isthe use of money, “the appli- 
cation of this principle to the great question of the taxation of 
mortgages in the United States is obvious.” 

Professor Seligman devotes much space to the complicated 
question of the incidence of taxes upon profits, with the following 
important conclusions: “ We find that the incidence of a tax upon 
monopoly revenue is always on the producer, except in the case 
when the tax is proportioned to the amount produced; that a 
general tax, whether fixed, or proportional to competitive net re- 
ceipts, rests on the producer; and that a roundabout tax on com- 
petitive profits, in the shape of a tax on gross receipts or gross 


produce, may or may not be shifted to the consumer, in the sense 
} 
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that the shifting will vary inversely as the elasticity of the « 
mand, and directly as the ratio of product to cost—with the 
chances in the great majority of cases that the whole, or almost 


” 


the whole, of the tax will be so shifted 

When it comes to taxes upon wages, it is evident enough that a 
tax upon salaries, fixed by law or custom, (as in the case of the 
civil service and to a great degree in the professions) cannot be 
shifted. Professor Seligman shows, moreover, that even in the 
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case of the wages of artisans, whether skilled or unskilled, the 
doctrine of Ricardo and his followers, that such a tax would be 
shifted upon profits, depends upon the assumption that the laborers 
will not consent to a reduction in their standard of life. But this 
is plainly a question of power between the wage-earner and the 
employer, which is answered sometimes in the negative and 
sometimes in the affirmative. However, even if the wage-earner 
is able to shift such a tax upon profits, it is only after a long 
period of struggle, for “it is a well known fact that in a general 
rise of prices, the price of labor is always the last to respond to the 
general impulse.” This is a point in the discussion in which 
every wage-earner is personally interested. 

The problems of the incidence of the other principal taxes 
known to the modern financier—poll, inheritance, excise, cus- 
toms, monopoly, and income—are comparatively simple, and are 
well understood. In conclusion, Professor Seligman appeals to 
the legislator, instead of shutting his ears to any cry of reform, on 


t} 


the plea that all old taxes tend to become good taxes 





a theory 
which, elaborated by Canard in the last century, has the sanc- 
tion of so good an economist as Mr. David A. Wells and of so 
poor a one as Mr. Thomas M. Cooley,—‘‘to choose primarily 
those taxes whose results can be foretold with some degree of 
accuracy—to take at all events some taxes where the chances of 


er hand 


shifting are very slight indeed, and to take on the ot! 
taxes which will be shifted in their entirety.” 

It seems to us that there is one serious fault with Professor 
Seligman’s treatment of his subject. He has been very faithful 
and successful in taking up the different kinds of taxes one by 
one and investigating the incidence of each. To leave the matter 
here, however, without making any attempt at a corres} 
synthesis of the results thus obtained into something like general 
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principles seems to us to bea grave mistake. It is this failure to 
emphasize the governing principles of incidence that produces in 
the reader the feeling of contusion, with which he is certain to lay 
cown the book, unless he has already himself made a study of 
incidence. 

Take, for example, the dependence of incidence upon monopoly 
in production. Professor Seligman tells us, to be sure, that, 
under normal conditions, a tax upon the economic rent of agri- 


cultural land cannot be shifted, one upon net profits cannot be 


shifted, etc., etc. How much more luminous, however, the whole 
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subject would have become, if he had completed his discussion 
with a generalization of the law of monopoly as affecting inci- 
dence, to the effect that 7m the degree that the price of a good is fixed 
by a monopoly, a tax upon the original owner cannot be shifted ! 

So also two other economic truths, noted by Professor Seligman 
only in connection with the incidence of taxes upon profits, but 
in reality of universal application in economics, should be stated 
in general terms, viz: /n the degree that a tax ts general it cannot be 
shifted. And: The degree to which a tax upon the original owner of a 


good may be shifted ts a function of the ratio between the elasticity of de- 


mand for the good and the law of returns to which the production of the 
L001 Ziss ubject. 

No economic writer has a firmer grasp upon the underlying 
principles of the science than Professor Seligman. Our criticism 
pertains solely to his method of presentation. His book is easily 
the most complete and scientific discussion of a subject as impor- 
tant as it is confessedly difficult that has yet appeared in any lan- 


guage. Cuar_es H. J. DoucGvas. 
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Methods of Industrial Remuneration. By David F. Schloss. New 

York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1892.—8vo, xx, 287 pp. 

This isa much more important contribution to economic sci- 
ence than would be inferred from its modest title and still more 
modest preface. It is the result of actual investigation of facts 
with regard to the payment of laborers The author is a singu- 
larly competent and impartial observer. He might well have 
taken Dunoyer’s motto, je impose rien, Je ne propose méme rien ; 
jexpose. This impartiality gives his observations a most unusual 
value, enabling him to appreciate facts on both sides of a disputed 
matter to their fullest extent, a thing which scarcely any other 
writer on the labor problem has been able to do. In addition to 
this, he possesses no inconsiderable critical power in dealing with 
the more intricate questions involved. 

Popular attention has hitherto been chiefly fixed on three lead- 
ing methods of payment; by the day, by the piece, and by various 
systems of profit sharing. In the first the workman is paid with- 
out immediate reference to the value of his product. In the 
second his pay varies with his gross output. In the third it 
varies according to the net profit of the business as a whole. But 


there is an enormous group of methods of payment intermediate 
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between piece work and profit sharing; a group of systems which 
Mr. Schloss characterizes as collective wages. In some cases the 
employer makes contracts with groups of workmen as a-whole, 
in others he pays the foreman or contractor by the piece, while 
the workman of lower grades are paid by the day. In still other 
cases the foreman or subcontractor undertakes to do a given 
amount of work at contract prices, and hires his own workmen, 
independently of the employer. It is this last form which is 
popularly known as the sweating system, a term which would be 
better applied to the abuses of the method than to the method as 
such. Mr. Schloss investigates successively the effects, good or 
bad, of all these forms of payment. The general result of his 
investigations is more favorable to the wage system and less 
favorable to the profit sharing or codperative systems than has 
been the case with some of his predecessors. His critical exami- 
nation of profit sharing will form, to the majority of readers, the 
most interesting part of hisbook. Employers, asa class, have two 
distinct motives for the introduction of a system of profit sharing. 
It may give an extra stimulus to labor, so that the workman will 
earn, or more than earn, any profits which may be divided ; or it 
may act as a bribe tothe employees to prevent their joining trades- 
unions or engaging tn unnecessary strikes. Profit sharing, asa 
bribe, has, on the whole, proved illusory. Profit sharing, as a 
stimulus, has unquestionably done some good, both to employers 
and to employees; but Mr. Schloss holds that similar advantages 
can be obtained under the wage system, and especially under the 
collective wage systems. He also notes that the wage system has 
certain clear advantages over any profit sharing system that has 


levised. The wage contract has a superior legal efficiency 


been « 
to any profit sharing contract. The system of profit sharing 
offends against the cardinal principle of industrial remuneration, 
which demands that every man shall receive his own reward 
according to his own labor. “For it is quite possible that the 
workman who is inthe hope of earning a‘ bonus to labor, has 
done work ro per cent. in excess of the normal s.andard, nay 
even under a liberal scheme of profit sharing, find that, instead of 
receiving an addition to his normal wages of, say 5 per cent., the 
bad management of his employer has reduced his bonus to so low 
a level that he has to be content with a supplement equivalent to 


only 2 per cent. on his wages, or that no bonus whatever is avail- 


able. If I am to do 1o per cent. more and better work than I did 
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last year, why not offer me aro per cent increase in my wages 
subject only to its being shown that my work exhibits a 10 per 
cent. improvement? Why tempt a workingman to gamble by 
staking part of the reward of his labor upon the financial results 
of a business, over the conduct of whose financial operations he 
is not allowed to possess any control, and would, perhaps, seldom 
be competent, even if he were allowed, to exercise any useful 
control? 

Equally interesting is his examination of the system of indus- 
trial coOperation or management of industry by the employees. 
He points out that the cases where workers “employ themselves " 
are very rare, the usual practice being for a few workmen to 
employ a good many others. Nor have the successful coGpera- 
tive societies, as a rule, distributed profits among their employees 
By the more successful codperators such distribution is criticised 
on the ground that this payment would constitute a tax upon the 
community in favor of the employees. They do not believe that, 
under the stimulus of profit sharing, the workmen will create the 
additional bonus that they are to receive. They hold that the 
margin between the price paid by the consumers and the amount 
received by the workman should be made as small as possible, 
and that, when this is too large, it is the consumers and not the 
employees who are best entitled to the distribution of the differ- 
ence. The author is, on the whole, a believer in the codperative 
movement, but he expects its good effects to be social rather than 
industrial. He regards codperation as representing organized 
democracy, and believes that the type of organization for such 
democracy is to be found, not in the self-employing workshop, 
but in the intelligent codperation of consumers. 

We have not space to do justice to his investigations of the 
effects of the wages system in its various forms. Suffice it to say 
that he does not believe the evil of “sweating” to be connected 
with any one system of payment as such. It perhaps exists more 
frequently under the sub-contract system than under any other, 
but “piece work foremanship” in all its types is liable to the 
same sort of abuse. The evil is to be avoided, if avoided at all, 
by the character of employers and employed, rather than any set 
of legal prohibitions. The author expects much, perhaps too 
much, from collective contracts with bodies of workmen, and 
gives much space to the experiments of the Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company inthis direction. He says little about com- 
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pulsory arbitration, probably because he believes it wholly im- 
practicable. On the other hand, he favors most decidedly the 
establishment of boards of conciliation as a means of preventing 


difficulty. A. T. H. 


The Economy of High Wages ; an Inquiry into the Cause of High 
Wages and their Effect on Methods and Cost of Production. By J. 
Schoenhof, late United States Consul. With an introduction 
by Thomas F. Bayard. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1892. 
—xviii, 414 pp. 

In the years 1887 and 1888, Mr. Schoenhof, under the instruc- 
tions of the Department of State, began an investigation into 
comparative wages in America and Europe. The change of ad- 
ministration interrupted his labors long before their completion, 
if indeed such a task could ever be said to be complete. What dis- 
tinguishes these investigations from most others, as readers of 
the author's previous works know, is the attention paid to piece- 
work prices. Most of the comparisons between American and 
European labor deal with earnings by the day or by the year. 
These are of great importance in estimating the condition of 
laborers in various countries, but they have no bearing whatever 

rf 


indifference to the employer whether he pays $1 a day for work 


on questions of tariffs and international trade. It is a matter 


on too yards, or $2 a day for work on 200 yards. The thing 
which affects the price of his goods and his power of competition 
with other manufacturers is the price paid per yard. It isa well 
known fact that American labor is more highly paid than Euro- 
pean labor, and also that it is more intelligent and efficient. The 
question of comparative cost of production depends upon the 
ratio between earnings and efficiency. If the difference in effi- 
ciency between the American and the European laborers offsets 


the difference in earnings, that is, if the piece-work prices in 





America are no higher than in Europe,—the American employer 
competes on equal terms with his foreign rival, no matter what 
may be the respective earnings of the laborers in the two coun- 
tries by the day or by the week. 

The advocates of a high tariff have for the most part shunned 
comparisons of piece-work prices, or have conducted them in only 
a few selected cases, and therefore the figures on this subject are 
almost necessarily from a somewhat one-sided standpoint. Mr. 
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Schoenhof has attempted to make more widespread comparisons. 
After a general discussion of the proposition that economy of 
production is the cause of high wages, and that high earnings by 
the day are associated with low cost by the piece, he proceeds 
to examine specific facts in a long series of industries. It is to 
be regretted that the character of his work and the circumstances 
of its publication give to his investigations the character of a po- 
lemic against the McKinley Bill. We are disposed to believe that 
its influence would have been wider, had the statistical investiga- 
tions been placed by themselves, and the discussion of particular 
abuses dissociated from the more general scientific work. The 
result of Mr. Schoenhof’s investigations is that the labor cost per 
unit of product in most industries in America is lower than it is 
in England. In articles of brown stone ware the piece-prices in 
England are from 4o to go per cent. higher. In flint glass the 
English prices are slightly lower than the American for some 
articles and slightly higher for others, the average cost in Eng- 
land being perhaps a little higher than here. In coal the com- 
parison is difficult. In coke making England has an advantage. 
In iron mining the American labor cost is lower than the Eng- 
lish. In pig iron production alone among all the articles of 
the list, the American cost is a great deal higher per unit. In 
steel rail making, however, the American labor cost is a little 
lower than that of England. In cotton the American cost of pro- 
duction is slightly lower all along the line. In woolen it is 
slightly higher for most of the processes—a good deal higher for 
weaving. In carpets the American labor cost is about the same 
as that of England or perhaps a little higher ; in silk apparently 
a little lower. 

It is interesting to note that, as far as concerns the cost in the 
iron industry, the conclusions of Mr. Schoenhof are in substan- 
tial agreement with those of Mr. Wright; the labor cost for pig 
iron being enormously higher in America than in Europe, while 
that for making the iron into steel is just about the same. It is 
also interesting te note that in Mr. Wright’s investigation the 
labor cost in the iron industry on the continent of Europe, in 
spite of the lower day wages, is much higher per ton of product 
than in Great Britain. It is much to be desired that there should 


be some investigation of piece-work prices, as comprehensive as 
that of Mr. Schoenhof, undertaken with no partisan purpose in 
view. We believe that the facts disclosed by such an investiga- 
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tion would not differ very widely from those of the book before 
us. while the moral effect of such an investigation would be vastly 


greater. A 2. 2 
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